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THE SUNKEN WAR VESSELS IN LAKE ERIE 


British war ships, sunk soon after Perry’s great victory 
in Lake Erie, have been. discovered and will be raised and 
taken to Detroit. Long supposed to have been destroyed 
by fire or powder by the vanquished British during their 
flight up the River Thames, these four vessels are the only 
ones that remain to tell of the great fight which saved Mich- 
igan, Illinois and parts of Indiana and Ohio to the United 
States. Had these vessels been victorious, many historians 
say that today the British flag would be flying over Chicago, 
Detroit and other great lake cities. So the old ships which 
have now been found, charred by fire and shattered by cannon 
balls received in battle, are not only of interest to Michigan 
persons, but to those of Chicago and Illinois as well. In 
fact, it has been suggested that one of the four vessels be 
sent to Chicago, one to Cleveland and the other two to Detroit. 
Thus would a city in each state of what was once the North- 
west Territory have a memento of the days when the fate of 
that territory hung in the balance. 

One of the four vessels discovered has already been raised, 
but the other three have not yet been brought to the.surface. 
This ship is mainly constructed of logs. Had this not been 
the fact it is probable that she would not have stood the 
tremendous cannon fire which she evidently suffered. This 
vessel was heavily laden with munitions of war, which Gen- 
eral Proctor was carrying from Detroit to his Indian allies, 
led by Tecumseh; up the Thames. Before being raised from 
the sand that had imbedded her during the course of a-century — 
thousands of pounds of cannon balls were taken out. 

That these vessels were destroyed by the enemy somewhere 
between Detroit and the scene of the battle of the Thames 
has long been believed by historians, and most of them have 
agreed that the ships were burned to the water’s edge and 
then blown up. The ships played their parts in one of the: 
most interesting pages of American history. They helped 
to change the destinies of two great nations, for British his- 
torians, almost to a nian, say that‘had Harrison been defeated : 
at the Thames what was then the Northwest Territory would: 
now be British territory. : 

After Perry’s victory these four vessels fled to Detroit. 
Proctor knew there was no time to lose. Detroit could not 
stand against the now victorious fleet of the Americans. But 
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the great British general had,a scheme whereby he not only 
planned to regain the lost city, but in which he believed he 
would utterly destroy the American power in the Northwest. 
Up the Thames was his powerful ally, Tecumseh. Proctor 
at once made up his mind to load the four war ships with 
munitions of war, flee up the Thames, and there, with a power- 
ful army and a fleet at his command, he would fight the decis- 
ive battle of the war. 

Perry’s victorious ships were in hot pursuit, and as the 
fugitive vessels disappeared in the Thames the sails of the 
Americans appeared in the offing. Then came the pursuit, 
and then the battle, of which the finding of these ships proves 
historians know so little. Did the four British vessels turn 
on their enemies and fight, while Tecumseh and his warriors. 
met Harrison on shore? Or one by one were the English 
ships sunk to keep them out of the hands of the enemy? 
These two questions will never be answered conclusively, 
though the evidences that surround the discovery of the ships 
seem to show that as Proctor was driven further and further 
up the river the ships were sent to the bottom. 

The ships were not all sunk quickly and together. They 
went to the bottom one at a time, over a stretch of a mile 
or more. The fact that the vessels were not destroyed, and 
that they might be saved as almost priceless relics, was dis- 
covered by a boy swimmer, who in diving struck his head 
against a timber of one of the sunken vessels. Soon after 
this C. M. Burton, Detroit’s well-known historian, took hold 
of the matter and made arrangements to search for the other 
ships. Divers found them without much trouble, although 
all of them were buried under the drift sand of a hundred 
years. One was found completely buried under the earth of 
what is now a promontory, but which a century ago was 
probably a sandbar. Over this vessel has grown a tree three 
feet in circumference. 

The name of the vessel that has already been raised cannot 
be learned. She is about eighty feet in length, and could 
have carried from six to ten guns. Without a doubt the boat 
was one of the fastest sailers in the ill fated British fleet. 
Her bow piece is made of a solid oak log, and her other tim- 
bers are either rough hewn or still covered with bark. Before 
being sunk this ship evidently engaged in a hot contest, and 
after that, before being scuttled or sunk by cannon shot, was. 
set no fire. That the Americans either came upon her before 
she sank or found her afterward is shown by the fact that 
no guns were found on the ancient war ship, seeming to 
show that the Americans recovered these, but left the cannon 
balls, probably with the intention of securing these later. The 
defeat of Proctor and Tecumseh by Harrison shortly after, 
however, made this unnecessary. 

What will be found on the other old battle ships is now a 
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matter of much conjecture, in which all historians, both 
English and American, will be interested. It is not probable 
that all of the boats were stripped, and it is hoped that even 
valuable papers will be found among other priceless relics 
of the fleet. To whom these relics, together with the ships, 
pore | is a question. Many Canadians are heartily opposing 
the efforts of Americans to obtain the old ships, saying it 
would be eternal dishonor to Britain and Canada to allow 
these relics of a great American victory to pass into American 
cities. : 

On the other hand, C. M. Burton and others who have the 
matter in hand are confident they have full rights to their 
discoveries, and are continuing their work of raising the 
ships. When the ships were sunk, they argue, the vessels, 
according to the rule of war, became American property. 
But it is probable there will not be an international quarrek 
over the matter, as the Canadian government does not seem 
disposed to take a hand in the question. 

Many and romantic are the stories told of these historic 
ships by old inhabitants along the River Thames, to whom 
have come from fathers and grandfathers the stories of long 
ago. It is said that when these vessels appeared in the river 
Tecumseh and his warriors followed them along the shore, 
and that Saw-Log, Proctor’s most powerful Indian ally next 
to Tecumseh, suggested that he and Tecumseh be taker 
aboard one of the ships. This, according to the old story, 
was done, and one night all the Indian chiefs held a war dance 
on one of the vessels. On one of the old ships, too, when 
danger was right behind, it is said, a marriage ceremony was: 
held, in which a beautiful young American girl was wedded 
to one of Proctor’s lieutenants, and that on the shore great 
fires burned and the Indians held high carnival, for to them 
the presence of the ships meant a great victory over the 
pursuing whites. 

Many other stories are told of these ancient battle ships, 
and it is hoped that some of them will be cleared up by papers 
which possibly will be found soon. 
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THE LOST MAN 


In 1806, Lewis and Clark returned from their trip across 
the American continent. They and their party were the 
first white men that ever crossed the continent, and had made 
the trip by ascending the Missouri to its sources, then cross- 
ing the Rocky mountains, and down the valley of the Columbia 
to the Pacific, and back by the same route. 

At this time the Hudson Bay company and John Jacob 
Astor controlled the fur business of the North American 
continent, the company having its trading stations throughout 
the British possessions, and Astor principally throughout the 
United States and its Northwest territory. As soon as the 
result of the Lewis and Clark expedition was known, the 
energetic and far-seeing Astor decided, if it were feasible, to 
establish a line of trading posts to the Pacific, across the 
mountainous and desert regions which the explorers had trav- 
ersed, 

To ascertain whether this was practicable, he decided to 
send an expedition of his own across the continent. Charles 
Farnum, born in New Haven, Conn., a young man who was 
then a clerk in Astor's office and being familiar with the 
business considered especially competent to judge of the 
practicability of the proposed enterprise, undertook to head 
the expedition. It was agreed that Farnum should follow 
the route which had been taken by Lewis and Clark, and that 
Astor should immediately dispatch two sailing vessels which 
should go around Cape Horn and meet Farnum at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, so that Farnum and his party could 
return by vessel if it were deemed best so to do. Farnum 
was furnished with the necessary means to fit out an expedi- 
tion, and leaving New York City, crossed the Alleghenies to 
Pittsburg; thence he proceeded by boat down the Ohio to 
its confluence with the Mississippi and up the latter to St. 
Louis. Here he fitted out his exploring party. He organized 
a band of seventy men, about equally composed of white men 
and half-breed Indians, and in canoes they started up the 
Missouri. Slow indeed was the progress of this daring band. 

They left St. Louis in the middle of the summer of 1807 
and were overtaken by winter when they had reached the 
upper waters of the Missouri. They camped for the winter 
at a point where a large river, flowing from the north empties 
into the Missouri. From the description given, I believe this 
must be the Milk river, which comes down from the British 
possessions and empties into the Missouri in Montana. 
And right here I will state that ever since I heard this 
story I have read with avidity every writing I have met 
with treating of the territory traversed by Farnum, and 
when I have found: anything therein described which fitted 
the descriptions given by Farnum and Davenport have 
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assumed that it was what Farnum had reference to. [It is 
well known that the Missouri was designated by the Indians 
as the “Big-Muddy,” because of its brownish, soil-laden waters. 
Farnum said that the place where they spent the winter of 
1807-8 was at a point where a river from the north empties 
into the Missouri; that before reaching this point it was nec- 
essary for the party to go up streams emptying into the 
Missouri to obtain water fit to drink; that above the junction 
of these streams the water of the river coming from the north 
was muddy, but that of the Missouri was clear. And this 
not only to my mind locates the place, but also proves the 
truth of Farnum’s story, as he could only have had such 
knowledge from actual observation of a then wholly unknown 
region ; and the man who communicated his story to me was 
too ignorant to have acquired his knowledge by reading. 

But this daring band had met with many misfortunes. Lew- 
is and Clark had had many battles with the Indians and had 
stirred up among them much rancor, which was bound to 
fall upon those who should follow them. So when the spring 
of 1808 opened Farnum found that his band of seventy had 
dwindled to about thirty, most of those gone having been 
killed by the Indians. It was seriously debated whether they 
should not turn back, but it was decided that it was safer 
to proceed than to attempt to return through a territory in- 
fested with hostile savages with whom they had come into 
conflict so recently. Onward they pressed, every week losing 
some men. When the waters of the Columbia were reached 
the party consisted of only seven. And now they found the 
valley of the Columbia so full of hostile Indians that they 


“ were compelled to desert the canoes they had built and proceed 


on foot among the foothills and on the sides of the moun- 
tains, following the course of the river. 

On a beautiful, sunshiny day in the latter part of October, 
1808, three white men forced their way through the under- 
brush upon the hillside and came out and stood upon a cliff 
that overlooked the broad mouth of the Columbia river, then 
called the Oregon. They were the sole survivors of the seven- 
ty who had left St. Louis. Before them lay as beautiful a 
vision as nature had ever painted. The broad valley, the 
majestic river and the blue ocean beyond. For this goal they 
had striven through hardships seldom borne by men. And 
yet when they gazed below they beheld a sight which froze 
the blood in their veins. Out on the broad waters of the 
river, drifting rapidly with its current, were two Sailing ves- 
sels; around them were innumerable canoes filled with sav- 
ages, who were sending showers of arrows upon the vessels, 
whose occupants were replying with flintlock and howitzer. 
The shores of the river also were filled with countless savages. 

Within. an hour after the men on the cliff came upon this 
sight, the vessels had reached the mouth of the river and 
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hoisted their sails and in three hours more they had sunk 
below the horizon. Language cannot paint the feelings of 
these three men as they stood upon the cliff. There was no 
habitation of the white man nearer than on the waters of the 
lewer Missouri. 

Whatever might be their despair, yet think of the still more 
wonderful courage which made them undertake to retrace 
their way back to civilization. ; 

The captains of the vessels had been instructed to wait at 
the mouth of the Columbia six months and had so done and 
would have waited longer except that the attack of the In- 
dians not only rendered it unsafe for them, but also con- 
vinced them that it would be impossible for Farnum and his 
party to make their way down the valley of the river alive. 

Farnum and his two companions, after waiting a couple of 
weeks to see if the vessels would return, started to go back 
by the route they had come. The middle of the next sum- 
mer, that of 1809, found Charles Farnum all alone in a dugout 
canoe, paddling his way down the Missouri river, near its 
junction with the Milk river. What had occurred between 
the time the men had left the cliff overlooking the Pacific 
ocean and the time Farnum found himself alone is in doubt. 
Davenport told me that as a boy he had spent many days, 
even months, with Farnum, fishing and hunting in the day 
and at night before a camp fire or at his log house, before 
its door in summer and within in winter listening to the story 
of his experiences; that he had often compared notes with 
others who knew Farnum well; and that all agreed that Far- 
num never contradicted himself except as to what occurred 
during this period. He had sometimes said that his last two 
companions had been killed by accident; sometimes that they 
had been killed by Indians and sometimes that they had died 
of hunger. But he never referred to this part of his exper- 
ience at all unless interrogated in regard to the same. This 
made Davenport believe that some terrible tragedy was con- 
nected with their end and that possibly Farnum had killed 
them and from the terrible descriptions he gave of the hunger 
they suffered, it had often suggested itself to his mind that 
Farnum might even have been guilty of cannibalism. 

But to return to Farnum. Near the place where he had 
camped two winters before, he was at last captured by the 
Indians. But the savages who captured him had never seen 
a full-blooded white man and were not denizens of that region. 
They had come from a region far to the north at the time they 
found Farnum, and were upon the war path against the In- 
dians of the locality where they captured him; and soon they 
retreated by the valley of the Milk river, taking*him with 
them. Their home was, according to Farnum, 300 or 400 
miles to the north, in a region drained by a river running from 
the mountains toward the East, which I assume to have been 
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the Saskatchewan. Here they kept him in captivity for four . 
years, making him do the work of a drudge, along with the 
squaws. It was the custom of these Indians each year, to 
send a large party over the mountains to that part of the Pac- 
ific coast which is the southern portion of Alaska. Here a 
Russian fur company had established trading posts, at which 
the Indians sold their furs. In the fourth year of his captivity 
Farnum was allowed to accompany the trading expedition. Of 
course, he had long since learned the language. At the trad- 
ing post Farnum begged the Russian trader to buy him of 
the Indians, but the trader, a quarter-breed Indian, refused, 
saying he had no right to make such a purchase, and would 
be held personally responsible for the goods he might give 
for him, and that the price set on him by his captors was such 
that it would ruin the trader if the company should not ap- 
prove the purchase. 

Farnum wrote a letter to Astor, telling him the situation, 
and obtained a promise from the trader to forward it with the 
furs which he purchased. Back with the Indians he was com- 
pelled to go, and for three more weary years remained a 
slave. Then again he was allowed to accompany a trading 
expedition to the coast. In the meantime the letter had trav- 
eled from trading post to trading post up the coast of Alaska, 
across the Behring Strait, across the steppes of Siberia, and 
across Northern Russia, to St. Petersburg, and thence by ship 
to New York. Immediately upon its receipt Astor sent word 
to the Russian fur company to direct their trader, if possible, 
to find the man who wrote the letter, and purchase him at 
whatever price. This word had reached the trader, and so 
he bought Farnum from the Indians. Farnum then traveled 
the same route his letter had taken, and within one week of 
just ten years after he left the office of John Jacob Astor, 
in New York City, he again walked into it. Of course, he 
was cordially received, and after he told his story, Astor said: 
“What has happened to you is the natural result of what I 
employed you to do. You have, therefore, been all this time 
in my employ, and I owe you ten years’ salary, which I will 
now pay you. Go to your home and take a good rest, and if 
you see fit to return to me I will always give you employ- 

ment.” 
' After a few months’ rest Farnum returned to the employ 
of Astor, but he had become wholly unfitted for life in a 
civilized community. Except in the very coldest weather he 
would sleep out of doors, on the roof in a blanket. The very 
fact that there were walls around him seemed, as he said, 
to stifle him. And otherwise he was wholly unfitted for his 
surroundings. Again and again he begged Astor to send him 
on some expedition, but was refused. But the next spring 
he could stand it no longer and left Astor’s employ. He had 
that ten years’ salary and decided to go into the fur trading 
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on his own account. He went along to Lake Champlain, 
and thence alone in a canoe to the St. Lawrence river; up 
that river through the Thousand Islands and through Lake 
Ontario, from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, around Niagara 
Falls he carried his canoe, and then paddled the length of that 
lake and up the Detroit river to Detroit. Here he employed 
five men, Canadian half-breed Indians, to accompany him on 
his expedition. The party now proceeded through Lake St. 
Clair and the river of that name, into Lake Huron; along the 
shores of that lake and through the straits of Mackinac into 
Lake Michigan; along the shore of that lake and up Green 
bay and the Fox river as far as it was navigable. Here they 
carried their canoes across the portage to the Wisconsin river, 
and proceeded down that river and then the Mississippi to 
St. Louis. 

And now, much to his chagrin, he discovered that Astor 
had made some kind of a contract with the United States 
government that gave him the exclusive right to establish 
trading posts in the territory West of the Mississippi river. 
It was of such a nature that it forbade the carrying out of 
Farnum’s plans; so he paid off his men and discharged them. 
But return to civilization he could. not and would not. He 
went back up the Mississippi, and, selecting a spot on its 
banks, located in Rock Island county, bought land of the 
United States government and built himself a log cabin, and 
here he passed the remainder of his life hunting and fishing. 

Yearly he would descend the river to St. Louis to dispose 
of his furs. When at St. Louis he was in the habit of stop- 
ping at a tavern, popular with the trappers of the surrounding 
country, kept by a woman named Marie Le Bon, who in 
descent was part Louisiana French and part Indian. Her 
daughter Farnum married and took to his home. They had 
one son, who was named after his father. This son survived 
his father and mother, and when he followed them, his ma- 
ternal grandmother, Marie Le Bon, was his only known heir, 
and that fact explains the deed from her in the chain of title. 


FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM 


You see nothing of Jerusalem till you get inside the city, 
and to enjoy a visit requires a greater enthusiasm than any 
to which I can lay claim. We were safely landed at Jaffa, 
which by this time ought to have a more decent landing-place, 
thence after a glance at the house where Simon the Tanner 
carried on business, I made my way—along tortuous roads, 
more or less blocked with stones and rubbish, and ‘more or 
less exposed to a burning sun—to the station, whence we were 
to start for Jerusalem, a hot ride of nearly faur hours in rail- 
way carriages of very second-rate quality. The land about 
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Jaffa is fertile and well cultivated, fig trees and olive trees and 
orange groves are abundant, and at Jaffa the chief business 
seemed to be packing them in boxes for export. At one par- 
ticular spot our conductor told us that it was there that Sam- 
son set the cornfields of the Philistines on fire. Certainly the 
ground seemed dry and baked up enough. Then Arimathea 
ground seemed dry and baked up enough. Then Arimathea 
was reached. On our way we got our first sight of a native 
village, built of mud huts, into which it seemed difficult to 
find an entrance. A Kaffir village is infinitely to be preferred. 
The scene of desolation was complete. On the strong rocks 
nothing was to be seen but flocks of goats. A little fairer scene 
opened on us as we passed the neat German colony that has 
settled down here, almost under the shadow of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Then the terminus is gained; and we are whirled 
in a cloud of dust, in rickety carriages, driven by their hoarsely 
shouting drivers at full gallop, all of us white as millers, being 
clothed with dust. I wash at Howard’s Hotel, swallow a cup 
of tea, and as we do not dine till six, make my way into 
Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate. A little of Jerusalem goes a long 
way. It is dark and stifling, swarming with people, and camels 
and asses, and noisy beyond description. A sort of Rag Fair, 
only with a few touches of the East, such as a veiled woman, 
or a stately Turk in turban and flowing robes, or a black- 
coated, black-bearded Greek priest, or a low row of shop-keep- 
ers, sitting patiently in their dark and tiny shops, thrown in. 
You must keep moving, or you will be run over by a donkey 
or a camel, for as the country round Jerusalem grows nothing, 
the necessaries of life have all to be brought from a distance. 
My respected countrymen and countrywomen are in a state of 
gush all the while. I own I see very little to gush about. I reach 
the Via Dolorosa, I pass the Church of the Sepulchre and the 
Mosque which marks the site where Solomon built his temple. 
I think of the Royal Psalmist who here poured forth the wail- 
ings of his heart in language which has formed the penitential 
chant of all the ages. But if I would see the Christ I must 
get out of this city, all crammed with lies, and living upon 
_ lies. I muse by myself in the Garden of Gethsemane; I climb 

the Mount of Olives. It is outside the city, away from its old 
and new churches that I see the living Christ. I have had 
enough of Jerusalem. My fellow-travellers leave me to go to 
Jericho. I have no wish to be sent to Jericho, and prefer to 
remain under the grateful shelter of my hotel, just outside the 
Jaffa Gate. What strikes me most is the prosperity of the 
place. It is growing fast, in spite of Turkish rule. The people 
are robbed by the tax-collectors ; nevertheless, the place gains, 
and the population outside the city walls is quite as great as 
that within. One reason, of course, is that wealthy Christians 
in England and America spend large sums of money in keep- 
ing up proselyting establishments here, and in erecting fine 
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buildings for the same end. Of course we have a bishop here, 
. but he is High Church, and seems, from all I hear, more in- 
clined to bridge over the gulf between his Church and the 
Greek, than to promote general and undenominational Chris- 
tian work. The number of poor Jews is enormous. They come 
here from all parts of the world to die in the Sacred City, and 
have many charities established’on their behalf. The Britisher 
has this advantage—that he pays no taxes. The Jew is not 

ermitted to hold a bit of land unless he has been a resident 

ere five years. The Turk holds Jerusalem to be a sacred city 
only second to Mecca. No wonder, then, that the nations 
have fought bitterly for the possession of its so-called sacred 
shrines; no wonder that the Christian from all parts of the 
world hastens to Jerusalem, and that you meet in the streets 
and shops and hotels such a mixture of men and women— 
brought by excursion parties from London—such as, perhaps, 
you have never seen before, and, perchance, may wish never 
to see again. I suppose it has ever. been so. Those old 
Crusaders must have been rather a mixed lot. As it is, the 
Russian Church seems most in evidence. It has spent appar- 
ently a great deal of money in building purposes. Its new 
church, half-way up the Mount of Olives, is one of the finest 
buildings to be seen outside the walls. The Russian is wily; 
he knows what he is about—at any rate, better than many of 
his rivals in the race for empire. 

All day long the hubbub of the city is bewildering, but in 
the night it is as quiet as the grave—no ljght is to be seen, 
ho voice is to be heard; and what, after all, do you see?— 
endless rows of donkeys and donkey lads, ever coming and 
going, patient, long-suffering and heavily laden. There has 
been no rain for six months, and the Jews in the synagogue 
are praying for it daily, and yet it seems as far off as ever. 
One thing that is really enjoyable is the cool splendour of 
these cloudless skies by night. I have seen the moon rise in 
many lands, but never—no, not even under the Southern 
Cross—a moon so full, so fair, so bright as that of Judza, as 
it throws its silvery light over old walls and peasants’ huts, on 
hill and dale—I may not say ancient ruins, for all is new out- 
side Jerusalem, and as regards most of the city a similar re- 
mark may be made. The Jews preponderate everywhere, ap- 
parently poor and depressed. The real Turk, slick and well- 
_tobed, is an imposing figure, but the Dragomen—chiefly 
Greeks, or of the Greek Church—are active and intelligent, 
and very ready to use their English, of which, apparently, they 
have but an imperfect knowledge. The Jews speak the com- 
mon dialect of the country but are taught Hebrew in the many 
schools established for their benefit. The food displayed in 
their cook-shops is, however, by no means tempting, and 
nowhere, not even at such an international hotel as that of 
Chevalier Howard, is the commissariat department very 
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strong. But we have clean, cool, delightful bedrooms. When 
one thinks of Palestine and the place it fills in the world’s 
history it is hard to realize what a small extent of country 
it contains, Its length is but 360 miles and its breadth ranges 
from sixty to one hundred miles. On one side is the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and on the other the desert plain of Arabia. A 
mountain range runs through it from north to south. Its 
chief rivers are the Jordan, the Littany, the Abana and the 
Pharpar. 


HEBREW ANTHROPOLOGY. 





By Henry Proctor, M. V. I. 





In the Book of Genesis there are two accounts of the 
Origin of Man. These have long been distinguished as the 
“Elohistic” and the “Jehovistic” accounts. The Elohistic nar- 
rative is without doubt the earliest, and is an epic of unsur- 
passed grandeur dealing with the first appearance of man 
on the earth, or as some think, with a rehabitation and the 
formation of the present Kosmos (Gen. I to II, 3). The 
Jehovistic on the other hand is in every way much more 
circumscribed, and deals only with the origin of one race, 
that is, the Adamic or Caucasian race, and touches others 
only in an incidental way. All those nations whose geneal- 
ogy is traced back to Adam are of the Caucasian Race, 
gometimes called the White Race, although among them 
there are entire populations whose skin is as black as that 
of the darkest negro, such as the Bishareen and other tribes 
inhabiting the African coasts of the Red Sea, and the Black 
Moors of Senegal. The Aryan Hindu also is sometimes of 
darker hue than the true Negro, and even the Jews vary 
from the Black Jews of the oasis of Waregla to those with 
light hair and blue eyes. So that all variations of color may 
be found within the limits of one race, but this fact throws 
no light at all on the origin of distinct races, which it is easy 
to prove have existed, side by side, from a vast antiquity. For 
various reasons we judge the Yellow Race to be the oldest. 
It is to this race that the Accadians belonged, of which we 
possess the oldest monuments, and judging from Accadian 
statues they were of decidedly Tartar or Mongolian features, 
short, thickset, with yellow skins and coarse hair, like the 
Chinese. These inhabited Shumir (Shinar) or Lower Mesopo- 
tamia, but in Upper Mesopotamia, where the land rises from 
the alluvial plain, up to the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Armenia, a Semitic element preponderates from an early 
period, and this went on increasing until the Turanian Accad- 
ians were completely displaced by the Semitic Assyrians. It 
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is these latter for whose origin the Book of Genesis accounts, 
and even mentions “Accad” a being under the sovereignty 
of Nimrod, but does not account for the origin of the Accad- 
ians, nor indeed for that of the Black, Brown and Red Races, 
although these distinctions of race are known to have existed 
thousands of years ago. The Negro, Turanian, Semite and 
Aryan all stand out as clearly distinguished in the paintings 
on Egyptian monuments as they do at the present day; for 
example the tomb of Sete I shows a pictorial representation 
of four races, arranged in groups of four men of each, viz. : 

(1) Nahsi or Negroes. 

(2) Hemu, light brown hue, blue eyes.. 

(3) Tamahu, fair as Europeans. 

(4) Rut, the Egyptians, who claimed to be root of men. 

But the Bible does make mention of several nations who 
were not apparently of Adamic descent. In the Sixth Chap- 
ter of Genesis, it states that “the Nephelim were in the earth 
in those days,” and the Bible afterwards indicates the gigantic 
Anakim as descended from the Nephelim. Others of these 
prehistoric giant races were the Rephaim, the Emim, the 
Amalekites, the Zamzummim, and the Horites. Amalek is 
said to have been (Num. 24 : 30) “the first (reshith) of the 
nations.” And the Horites who preceded the Edomites in 
their occupation of Mount Seir, were no doubt the excavators 
of the rock dwellings which are graphically described by 
Keith, as abounding in Petra, the ancient metropolis. 

“The base of the cliff,” he says, “is wrought out in all the 
symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades and pedest- 
als, and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular 
surface, flights of steps chiselled out of the rock, grottos in 
great number, some excavated residences of large dimensions 
(in one of which is a single chamber sixty feet in length, and 
of proportionate breadth). The rocks are hollowed out into 
innumerable chambers, of different dimensions, whose entran- 
ces are variously, richly and often fantastically decorated 
with every imaginable order of architecture.” 

These were the dwellings of the troglodyte Horites which 
were afterwards occupied by the Edomites. From Genesis 
14 : 5 we learn that the power of these prehistoric giant races 
was reduced by Chedorlaomer or -Kudur-Lagamer, King of 
Elam, in alliance with the well-known Khammurabi (Amra- 
phael) King of Shumir, Eri-akee (Arioch) and Tudghula 
(Tida!) which may account for their disappearance from the 
pages of history and the peaceable possession of Mount Seir 
by the Edomites; of Ar, the land of the Emim, by the Moa- 
hites, and the land of the Zazim by the Ammonites. All 
these were giant races, like the Anakim and Rephaim, who 
were descended from the prehistoric Nephilim (Gen. 6-4; 
Numbers 13 :33 R. V.) Of the Rephaim we are told that 
the name of their capital Was, Ashteroth Karnaim, which 
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indicated that they were worshippers of the two-horned Ash- 
teroth or Astarte, that is, moon worshippers, which is probably 
the oldest kind of worship known. We learn also of the 
Anakim, that their chief city was Hebron, which was called 
originally Kirjath-Arba, from Arba, the father of Anak, and 
that it was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt. Now 
Zoan was certainly at one time the capital of Egypt, because 
it gave its name to the whole country (Isaiah 19 : 11, 13) and 
this must have been before the reign of Menes, who removed 
his capital from “This” about 800 years before the time of 
Adam to Memphis. It would appear then that the first 
capital of Egypt was Zoan, which was built seven years after 
Kirjath-Arba or the city of Arba. This would carry back 
the rise of the Anakim to an enormous antiquity and so of all 
the Nephilim, or primitive inhabitants of the earth. 

An important archeological discovery has been made at a 
small place called Danesdale, near Driffield, East Yorkshire, 
by Canon Greenwall, of Durham, acting under the auspices of 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society. At Danesdale are a 
number of mounds, which for years have been popularly and 
locally known as “Danes’ Graves.” Further investigation has 
been made; with the result that Canon Greenwall has come 
to the conclusion that these graves, which are protected by a 
wood, are not Danes’ graves at all but belong to an age at 
least a thousand years before the Conquest—that is, to about 
2,000 years ago, and prior to the Roman invasion. In one of 
the tumuli laid bare were found not only the bones of an 
ancient Briton, but the iron tyre of his chariot, the iron bit 
and trappings of his horse, and a bronze pin, beautiful in 
design and enamelled. The pin is a specimen of early British 
enamelling, and of a type quite peculiar to the iron period. 
It has a peculiar twist in the shank, which makes its origin 
certain. Two other similar graves have been opened at Arras 
and Beverley, in which chariots were found, and in the one 
at Arras the tyres and naves of the wheels were complete. The 
tyres were iron, but the naves bronze. There were also an 
iron mirror with bronze mountings, the end of a shank of a 
bronze whip, and two or three rings through which the reins 
of the chariot would-be carried. 
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THE USE OF METALS BY. THE EGYPTIANS. 


Professor R. D. George contributes to the December Popular 
Science Monthly an article entitled “Mining and Use of Metals 
by the Ancient Egyptians,” in which he shows that the ancient 
Egyptians knew, and used, gold, copper, silver, iron, lead and 
tin, and the alloys, bronze, brass, electron and solder. The fact 
that' brass was used has led some Egyptologists to believe that 
zinc was known, but the unalloyed metal has not been found, 
nor do the inscriptions contain any reference to it. The ma- 
_ jority of writers, therefore, hold that the brass was produced 
by mixing some ore of zinc, possibly calamine, with copper ores. 
in the smelting furnace. The oxide of manganese is supposed 
to have been an article of commerce between the Bedouins of 
the Sinai peninsula and the ancient Egyptians. 

“Nub,” the Egyptian word for gold, is found in the oldest 
inscriptions, and at Beni-Hassan a series of pictures dating 
back to the twelfth dynasty, 2130-1930 B. C., illustrated the 
whole process of making gold ornaments. Centuries before 
this, the Nubians had mined gold in the mountainous desert 
regions of the Nile and the Red Sea, and it has been suggested 
that the name Nubia is derived from the name of the metal. 
The Egyptian kings of the twelfth dynasty invaded Nubia and 
finally annexed that part of the territory containing the gold 
mines, and built and garrisoned a wall which should mark the 
boundary between the two peoples. The mines were vigorously 
operated by the new owners, and the quantity of gold in the 
land of the Pharaohs increased rapidly. At the opening of the 
New Empire, about 1530 B..C., the lavish use of this metal by 
the kings indicates the wonderful productiveness of the mines. 

Within the last few years the ancient workings of many gold 
mines have been discovered in eastern and southern Egypt and 
in Nubia. The mining region of Egypt proper was the moun- 
tainous belt bordering the Red Sea from the Gulf of Suez to 
the southern part of the country, where it connected with 
the mining area of the Nubian desert farther inland, and with 
that of Nubia proper. The oldest charts or maps of any kind 
in existence are two papyri showing the topography of the 
country and the position of the workings, mills, mines, houses 
and other buildings connected with some of these ancient mines. 
One of these maps was made in the reign of Rameses II., the 
second king of the nineteenth dynasty, which began about 


1320 B. C. 
At certain periods in Egyptian history, as, for example, early 


in the new empire (2130 B. C.), copper seems to have been re-, 


cognized as the standard of value, and accounts were recovered 
in uten of copper. These coins, if such they may be called, 
were made of very exact weight (about 91 grains), and were in 
the form of a spiral. 

Bronze, the alloy of copper and tin, was the Egyptian’s tool- 
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steel, his cast and wrought-iron—in short, all. that iron and 
steel are to the American. Just when he discovered the effect 
of tin on copper there is no means of knowing, but certain it is 
that many centuries have passed since he came into the posses- 
sion of the secret. 

Iron never found wide favor in ancient Egypt, but there are 
abundant evidences that it was used side by side with bronze for 
tools of various kinds. There is no reason to believe that it 
was ever used commonly for decorative purposes, either in 
architecture or otherwise. The finding of iron bracelets proves. 
that it was occasionally used for personal adornment.. Even its. 
use for tools seems to have been much more limited than that 
of bronze. 

In early times silver was the rarer and more precious of the 
metals in Egypt. This is probably due to the fact that it was. 
not produced in Egypt or the neighboring countries. In later 
times when commerce developed and the products of all the 
earth began to come to the ports of the Nile.and the Red Sea, 
the two metals changed places in respect to value, silver be- 
came more precious than gold. The greater rarity of silver in 
the earlier dynasties is shown by its very limited use, as well 
as by the fact that in the old inscriptions it always stands before 
gold. Gold was lavished on the mummies and on the tomb 
decorations of the -wealthy, but silver was seldom used in this 
way. King Rameses III. records the fact that during his reign 
of thirty-one years he gave to the temple, among other gifts: 
1,015 kg. of gold, 2,994 kg. of silver, 940 kg. of black bronze 
and 13,060 kg. of bronze. 

Electron, Egyptian “usm,” was an alloy of silver, gold and 
usually copper in small amount. The proportions were about 
150 silver, 100 gold and 5 copper. In the restoration of the 
temple of Ptah, in the twenty-fifth dynasty, the doors were made. 
of electron. 

Of the metals known to the Egyptians lead seems to have 
been the least used. Very few, if any, leaden objects have been 
found, and the only ways in which the metal is known to have 
been used are in the making of solder and in glazing pottery. 

Oriental Studies, by Lewis Dayton Burdick, is the title of a 
volume of 150 pages. The contents are: “Antiquities of Our 
Ethical Ideals,” “Some Variants of the Tale of the Kings,” 
“Notes on Faiths and Folk-Lore of the Moon,” and “Epics. 
before the Iliad.” 

In the first article, the author, after showing that modern 
critical. scholarship has carried the authorship of the books of 
the Pentateuch forward some eight centuries, to a period sub- 
sequent to the Babylonian captivity; when, by the hand of 
some later author or editor, they are believed to have received 
their final shaping as they are known to us, he proceeds to show 
that the ethical precepts of later times, as well as all so-called 
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divinely revealed moral laws, have not been peculiar to any 
period or nation, but that their growth and development have 
been coextensive with the evolution of nations, and that they 
may be traced in all the civilizations of the past. 

The sécond paper shows that there is a spontaneous genera- 
tion of similar ideas and impressions under like conditions 
among different races and nations at parallel levels of ‘culture 
and: development. He then shows the similarity in the histories 
of Kha-m-uas, eldest .son of Rameses II., Moses, Buddha, Sar- 
gon, Romulus, and others. 

The “Epics before the Iliad” treat of the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
the Chaldean Epic of the Deluge, and the Epic of Pentaur, 
which commemorates the victory of Rameses the Great over the 
allied forces of the Khita at the battle of Kadesh. 


The Notes on Faiths and Folk-Lore of the Moon, we shall 
refer to again. (Oxford, N. Y. The Irving Company. Price 
one dollar. Postpaid.) 

The latest development of the educational awakening in 
England is the proposal to establish an Oriental school in Lon- 
don. In four of the universities instruction in the Indian ver- 
nacular is- given to candidates for the civil service, but no 
provision is made to meet the needs of the merchant, the bar- 
rister, the physician or the engineer going out to the East. The 
case is very different in Germany, France and Russia. In Ber- 
lin the Orientalischer Seminar, with an annual grant of $40,000, 
has the necessary buildings, a fine library, an admirably con- 
duted journal and 228 regular and special students. The Ecole 
Spéciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris has an in- 
come nearly as great, publishes a journal and a series of text- 
books, and has a well selected library. But Oriental study is 
most fostered in St. Petersburg, being the fourth faculty at the 
University, with twenty-seven professors and teachers of East- 
ern languages. An auxiliary college has been established at 
Vladivostok. The failure in Great Britain to meet the demands 
of its own empire is shown in the fact that out of the 150 an- 
cient and modern languages of India, there are professed teach- 
ers of only nine in the universities. 


























THE HISTORY OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 


BY STEPHEN D, PEET. 


The history af the antediluvian world naturally leads us to 
a comparison of the early parts ot the Bible with the various 
myths of the Pagans; a comparison which is certainly very 
suggestive. We are to remember that the Bible was written at 
a later date than most of the systems of mythology. This of 
itself makes it important that we should compare the two. In 
doing this we may well take the events as they are recorded in 
the Book of Genesis, and see how they correspond with the 
Pagan myths. Many of these are found in the books of 
Homer, and so are well known; others are recorded in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, and are becoming familiar to the 
scholars. Other myths and legends have recently been brought 
to light by the explorations in Babylonia, and the translation 
of the cuneiform tablets which have been exhumed have made 
these familiar to many. These all take us back to a very early 
age in history, and show to us that there are many sources 
from which we may draw, while making up our minds as to the 
early beliefs of mankind. These are very important, for they 
make us familiar with a period, which antedated the days 
of Noah, and in reality furnish a framework which is very 
suggestive of the state of thought and belief in those 
early times. We know that the frame is not the picture, but 
it may help us to appreciate it and realize its real value. We 
are not expected to study the frame as we would the picture, 
but should welcome anything that will serve to set the picture 
in the right light. . 

I. We shall begin with the Bible story which describes the 
events which followed the Fall, and the banishment of the first 

air from the Garden of Eden. We read in Genesis that the 
first pair after their transgression, heard the voice of God walk- 
ing in the garden in the cool of the ‘day, and Adam and his 
wife hid themselves from the presence of God among the trees. 
Now every part of this passage is very significant, for it brings 
out the nature of God as a spiritual being, and at the same 
time shows the sense of guilt, which led the first pair to hide 
themselves from His presence. 

The following is the passage: The Lord God called unto 
Adam and said, “where art thou,” and he said, “I heard Thy 
voice in the garden and I was afraid, for I was naked, and I 
hid myself”; and the Lord God said, ‘“ Who told thee that thou 
wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree? whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou should not eat.” And the man: said, 
* The woman whom Thou gaves‘ .o be w th me, she gave me of 
the tree and I did eat.” And the Lord God said: unto the 
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woman, “ What is this that thou hast done?” And the woman 
said, “The serpent did beguile me and I did eat.” And the 
Lord said unto the serpent, ‘‘ Because thou hast done this thou 
art cursed above all cattle, and every beast of the field, and 
upon thy belly shalt thou go all the days of thy life.”’ 

Let us analyze the different parts of the story. ‘“ The 
voice”: this is certainly a remarkable expression, and one which 
has within it a whole realm of truth. There is nothing like it in 
literature, either ancient or modern. The language is full of 
majesty and power, and suggests calmness and kindness; such 
kindness as we expect from our Heavenly Father. The Bible 
in this respect presents a great contrast to that which is 
presented by Pagan mythology. In fact, this is true of every 


view of God which is contained in the inspired word, and it 
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Fig. I.—MARDUK AND TIAMAT. 





‘only needs a little study of the Bible in connection with myth- 
ology to realize the difference between the Bible view of the 
personality of God and that which is given in the mythology 
of all nations. 

In Genesis the personality of God is indicated by the fact 
that there is a voice which was heard, but it was a voice full of 
gentleness and love, and yet was firm in rebuking the disobedi- 
ence of the first pair. Nothing is said of the particular form 
which he bore, though the natural conclusion is, it was the 
human form, but that kind of a human form which Christ is 
supposed to have had after his resurrection, a form which 
was so strange, that neither Mary nor the disciples recognized 
-him at first. God is not represented as remaining in the garden, 
or appearing again to the first pair, though the patriarchs after- 
ward had visions of him, which were very remarkable. It is 
said that an angel appeared to Abraham in front of his tent 
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and made the promise to him that his seed should be as the 
stars in multitude. Jacob had a vision of a ladder on which 
angels were ascending and descending. Ezekiel, the prophet, 
had a vision in which the glory of the Lord appeared, and the 
house was filled with a cloud, and the court was filled with the 
brightness of the Lord’s glory. There are other Theophanies 
which seem to present God as having a human form, and yet 
with a supernatural brightness. These have given to us an im- 
pression which we cannot dismiss, and yet we know that God 
isa spirit, and that those who worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth. 

One thing further shows the great difference between the 
Bible and all Pagan views: There is nothing fabulous about the 
representation of God, he is a voice and a spirit taking upon 
himself the human form. The Bible elsewhere speaks of the 
voice of God thundering among the mountains, and we, our- 
selves, speak about the conscience, as the voice of God in the 
heart, and in all cases are led by the voice to a higher con- 
ception of the being of God. The Scripture elsewhere speaks 
of the still small voice. 

In this we see the difference between the Bible view and the 
Pagan view of God. In Genesis God is described as one who 
walks calmly and serenely in the garden, but with great majesty. 
There is no anger in his words, no rage in his attitude, but great 
moral power is shown, and yet great kindness and gentleness. 
We get a view of divinity, which is not found in any of the 
ancient books, and seldom in modern books. On the other 
hand, the chief view of the divinity of the Babylonians is just 
such as one would expect from a Pagan nation. Marduk is 
represented as in fierce conflict with a monster, who is the em- 
bodiment of every passion and is made up of elements which 
represent the worst things in creation. 

We are to notice the contrast between the differemt 
visions which are recorded in the various parts of the Scriptures 
and the picture of the chief divinity of the Babylonians, called 
Marduk. He is represented as clothed in peculiar garments 
made up of the feathers of birds, but with. fringes below the 
feathers. There are two pairs of wings issuing from the 
shoulders; there is, also, a pair of horns issuing from the 
helmet above the head. One hand holds a sword; the other 
hand, which extends out in front, holds a trident, which sym- 
bolized the lightning. The whole figure has the form and atti- 
tude of a warrior who is full of courage and manly vigor, and 
is worthy of admiration, though it fails to represent the view 
which we should get of a heavenly father, and is in contrast to 
that which is given in the Bible by the single word, the voice 
of God. . 

Opposite to Marduk was Tiamat. the monster, His form is 
supposed to represent, orpersonify, the storms, as well as the 
evil things.of nature. It is not a serpent but a ferocious ani- 
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mal; it has the wings of an eagle, the claws of a bird, the scales 
of a fish, the mouth and head of a tiger. He is in contest with 
Marduk, who is supposed to be the god of light. 

We have thus the two pictures, which are in great contrast, 
one of which seems to have been given by the spirit of inspira- 
tion, for there is nothing about it which we cannot accept as 
true of the Supreme Being, but the other fails utterly to meet 
our idea of the true God. This hydra-like creature was but the 
demon of the deep, the hebdominal serpent, the evil one, the 
maker of darkness, the enemy of the gods. The association 
was not unly with magic but with death. 

There are in the Babylonian records distinct traces of the 
Story of the Serpent, but opposite to this, is the view of 

, Merodach, who 
was a conqueror 
and the god of 
light, and who 
ii} may well repre- 

m. sent the being 
& who was the 
me chief object of 
® worship among 
m all the Pagans. 
; In this respect 
the Babylonian 
s record confirms 
the Scripture 
story, though 
exaggeration is 
manifest in the 
one, while calm- 
ness and truth- 
we fulness charact- 
Fig. 2.—WINGED LION. erizes the other. 

There are, however, other creatures inthe Bible narrative 
which are worthy of special attention, for they are superior to 
anything found in the Pagan myths. Let us take the curse 
that was placed upon the serpent, and compare this with the 
Pagan view. The word that was spoken by the voice to the 
serpent was as follows: ‘‘ Thou shalt be cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life; and I will put 
enemity between thee and the woman, between her seed and 
thy seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” There are many descriptions contained in Pagan myth- 
ology which represent dragons and monsters in different forms. 
These are generally represented by a combination of the fiercest 
creatures upon the face of the earth. There are sometimes 
dragons with many heads, sometimes human beings with bodies 
and tails of serpents. In fact Pagan mythology is full of such 
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monsters. But there is no view of God that can compare for 
a moment with that which is given us in the Book of Genesis. 

It is true that God pronounced a judgment upon man and 
the woman, and a curse upon the serpent in the midst of the 
garden. The sentence pronounced upon the woman was: “In 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, and thy desire shail be 
to thy husband and he shall rule over thee.” A calamity fel! 
upon the man: “Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread until thou return to the ground.” 
The first pair were then banished from the Garden of Eden, 
and were not permitted tc partake of the Tree of Life. The 
cherubim were placed at the east of the garden and a flaming 
sword turned every way, to keep the way of the Tree of Life. 
Certain events followed which are recorded as matters of the 
earliest history. 

II. This leads us to a study of the cherubim. The ques- 
tion is: What was the form of the cherubim and what did they 
represent? There are many allusions to the cherubim in other 
parts of the Bible. In Isaiah, in Ezekiel, and in the Psalms 
are descriptions of the cherubim, and with them an interpre- 
tation. In Ezekiel it is said: “ The Glory of the Lord went 
up from the cherubim and the house was filled with a cloud, 
and the court was filled with the Glory of the Lord’s bright- 
ness, and the sound of the cherubims’ wings was heard even to 
the outer court, as the voice of the Almighty God when he 
speaketh, and there appeared in the cherubim the form of a 
man’s hand under their wings, and the Glory of the God of 
Israel was over them; and the cherubim lifted up their wings 
and mounted up from the earth in my sight.” 

In the Book of Revelations there is a description of the 
angels which guarded the throne of God and the voice of the 
angels about the throne. Were the cherubim which guarded the 





Fig. 3.—PRIEST KINGS AND PAGAN DIVINITIES. 


Tree of Life the same as the angels in Revelation, or were they 
the same as the images which were'in common use among the 
Pagans? There were sphinxes which guarded the approach 
to the pyramids in Egypt. There were also composite images 
whieh guarded the palaces in Babylonia. Were the cherubim 
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the same as these, or were they clouds which were full of 
lightnings, aud seemed like beings with swords in their hands 
which turned every way? 

There are pictures of Zeus in which he is surrounded by a 
circle, which may have been a symbol of the cloud. He holds 
a bow in his hand, and seems to be floating in the air. There 
are also figures which were very common in-the palaces of 
Babylon; others are common in the bas-reliefs of the Persians. 
These represent human images with several pairs of wings issu- 
ing from their shoulders, with a peculiar headdress above the 
head. The human headed bulls which were exhumed by 
Layard from the depths of the mound at Hissarlik, are sup- 
posed to represent the cherubim. These were the symbols of 
kingly power, and were placed at the very entrance to the 
palaces. They were supposed to represent personal attributes; 
the wings symbolized swiftness; the legs, strength; the body, 
courage; the face, intelligence; the horns that ee above 
the head, kingly ,.ower. Their position at the head of the 
stairway and in front of the palaces was calculated to impress 
everyone with the supremacy of the king who dwelt in the 
palace. A supremacy which extended over sea and land, over 
man and beast, and even to the skies. (See Fig. 2 

There were many winged figures among all tne cities of the 
East, which may have represented clouds or the supremacy of 
the sky, but these composite creatures were more suggestive 
of power. There were also ornaments in the palaces of 
Nimrod, which represented bulls with expanded wings kneel- 
ing before the mystic flower. Sometimes the human figure 
takes the place of the bull, and the simple flower becomes a 
tree with flowers at the end of the branches. See Fig. 8 

In fact, all the ornaments and art forms which were to be 
seen in the palaces of the East, were symbols which remind us 
of the cherubim and the Tree of Life. The language which is 
contained in them is not understood by all, but is worthy of 
study. We are brought face to face with the figures which 
guarded the approach to the Tree of Life. 

Whenever we look at the ornaments so common in the 
ancient cities of the East, we are reminded of the difference 
between heathen symbolism and the Book of Revelation. 
They are symbols of human grandeur combined with the 
Nature powers; but the Voice that walked in the garden at the 
cool of the day was a symbol of the Divine presence. 

There are other symbols which confront those who travel 
in the lands of the East, which’ are very expressive. Among 
these are the winged circles over the massive gateways of 
Egypt; the pillar,.with the lions on either side, which was 
placed over the gateways in Greece; the dragon which is 
seen on the roofs of the Chinese temples; the tree, or pillar, 
which is so often met with by those who are exploring in 
the Island of Cyprus, all of these are modifications of the 
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cherubim, or of the tree, which symbolize the power and 
presence of God in the Garden of Eden. 

There are symbols in America which also contain the 
objects of terror, and which in some respects resemble those 
which were common among the Pagan nations. There are 
many symbols of the Nature powers among the heathen 
nations of the earth, both ancient and modern, but no one 
would take the creatures which are so common in all lands, in- 
cluding China and America, as containing the same meaning 
or representing the Bible truths. 

There was an element of terror in the ornaments of most 
of the Pagan nations of the East, the only exception is that 
of the Greeks. This element was very strong among the 
ancient inhabitants of Mexico and Central America. The 
serpent was used to convey fear. To illustrate: the body of 
the serpent which formed the ballustrade of the steps which 
led up to the temple at Chichen-Itza. The serpent has an 
open mouth, a protruding tongue, a glaring eye, and scales 
upon the head. This was the fabled feather-headed serpent, 
which symbolized the rain cloud, and at the same time sym- 
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Fig. 4.—WINGED CIRCLES AND SERPENT SYMBOLS. 


bolized the lightning which issued from the clouds. There 
were other symbols which represented the Manitou faces. 
These were generally placed over the shrines or temples; but 
the face of this Manitou was often placed above a series of 
bars which had serpents’ heads at the end, the bars being 
placed upon the facade of thetemple. The top was guarded 
by pillars which represented the same serpent. There was a 
shrine in the court of the temple in the City of Mexico which 
was built in the form of a great serpent, with mouth wide open, 
showing fangs, and within the shrine fire; sothat the Spaniards 
thought they had entered the gate of hell. The fair god was 
clothed in white, while the ordinary garb of the Mexican 
priest was black. The enemy of the fair god was the god of 
death, and he resembled Loki, the evil one of the Scandinavians; 
while the fair god can be compared to Baldur. 

These,show the contrast between Paganism as it existed in 
this country, and the religions which came to it from the lands 
of the East, the starting point being the Garden of Eden. 
The perversion of the truth which comes from the worship of 
the Nature powers has arisen upon every side, and seems to 
have culminated in prehistoric America. The feather-headed 
serpent was the god of the wind, and represented the thunder 
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storm, and had the varying names of Cuculcan, Hurakan, 
Gucumatz, and Votan. From this circumstance we should 
judge that there was even among the heathen a double con- 
ception; One of which represented innocence, and the other 

ilt; one life, the other death. But if we go back to the 

arden of Eden, we find the Tree of Life was a symbol of the 
Divine presence from the very beginning. Still the cherubim 
had a double meaning. It was like the rain cloud, which is a 
source of great blessing, but may hold the lightning which is 
liable to strike anywhere. 

According to Pagan mythology there were two supernatural 
beings who claimed the supremacy; one which seemed to be 
good, and the other was a monster of evil. These two are 
represented not only by words but by pictographs which per- 
sonify the powers of nature, which seem to have been in contest. 

The story of Creation brings this eontrast out, a story which 
has been given by Berosus, the Priest of Bel. It is as follows: 
“* There was a time when nothing existed but darkness and 
water, wherein resided most hideous beings which were pro- 
duced of a two-fold principle. For men were begotten with 
two wings. Some, moreover, with four wings and {two faces, 
and having one body but two heads. The one, that of a man; 
the other, that of a woman; each being in their several organs 
both male and female.” 

These contrasts are very common in Pagan mythology, for 
the tree that bore the golden apple was guarded by the dog 
Cerberus. There were 
also other monsters, 
such as serpents and 
dragons; but, on the 
other hand, there were 
many nymphs_ which 

Fig, 5.—SYMBOL OF ROYALTY, represented the friendly 
Nature powers. These 

varied according to the elements represented. The water 
nymph lived among the rivers, brooks and springs; the 
wood nymph: presided over the forest; the sea ge over 
the ocean. They were called oceanides and nereids. ome of 
the nymphs were represented with a beautiful head of a 
female, but the body terminated in two snake tails (see Fig. 7). 

III. We come now to the first death. This, according 
to the Scriptures, occurred immediately after the fall and 
banishment from Eden. The story is interesting, and reminds 
us of the stories which were common among the nations of the 
East. To illustrate: The story of the two brothers, Romulus 
and Remus, who were the founders of the city of Rome, 
reminds us of the two brothers who brought their offerings to 
the Lord, though Romulus seemed to have been honored as 
the great founder of Rome, while Cain was dishonored and 
bore a mark on his brow. 
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The offerings in the Bible story corresponded to the em- 
ployments of the two brothers. Abel was a shepherd and 
offered from his flocks, and his sacrifice was accepted; but 
Cain brought an offering of fruit and it was rejected. It isnot 
stated that Abel offered a sacrifice, for there is no mention of 
the blood, as atonement for sin. It was as simple an offering 
as that of Cain. It is difficult to account for the acceptance of 
Abel’s offering and the rejection of Cain’s. But the conclu- 
sion shows that a different spirit was manifested, for Cain was 
angry and killed his brother; Abel was innocent and suffered 
death at the hands of his brother. The Bible does not state 
where the offerings were made, or whether there was an altar. 
Nothing is said about the use of fire. But Cain was driven out 
from the presence of the Lord, and a mark was set upon him, 
lest anyone finding him should kill him. There are, however, 
features in the narrative which are of interest to the ethnologist, 
for Cain represented the agriculturist, and Abel the shepherd. 

Cain builded a city and called it after the name of his son 
Enoch. This is according to the natural progress of society. 
The shepherds, 
who roam _ over 
vast territories, 
seldom build 
cities. The agri- 
culturists till the 
soil, but they bring 
their products to 
thecity. The 
walled cities and 
the fortified places 
are generally 
found among the 
agriculturists, 
though the shep- 
herds do at times 
resort to them. 
The conclusion is 
that man at this 
time had passed 
out from the Stone 
Age, and had 
reached the begin- 
ning of the Iron i 6— an : 
Age. Thisis illus- Fig. 6.—SHEPHERDS AND NAVIGATORS 
trated by the story of ‘“ Tubal Cain,’’ who was an instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron; while Jubal was the father 
of such as dwell in tents and handle the harp and organ. 

The picture of primitive society brought before us by 
these two or three verses is very graphic and true to life. 
There is nothing in Pagan mythology which excels it. There 
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are myths among the Scandinavians which represent the two 
kinds of life, and two kinds of character, and two kinds of 
climate. Baldur represents Abel, who was innocent, for he 
suffered from the hand of Loki, who was an evil spirit. The 
event is one which affected the whole people. Though grief 
was felt over the death of Baldur, and Loki is abhorred as the 
spirit of evil, yet the weapon that was used by Loki was the 
mistletoe, which was the emblem of peace and the symbol of 
marriage. It would seem that the same chords of grief which 
were struck when Abel was slain near the Garden of Eden, 
found an echo amongst theinhabitants of the far North, showing 
that there are chords in the human heart which always vibrate 
when innocence suffers at the hands of the guilty. 

There is another picture given in Genesis, which is worthy 
of attention. The descendants of Cain seemed to have in- 
creased, but polygamy appeared. Lamech had two wives: Adah 
and Zillah. Ada bear Jabel, the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle. His brother Jubal was the father of all who 
handled the harp and organ. This chapter brings before us a 
state of society which exists in barbarous countries, which in- 
dicates savagery rather than civilization. We are reminded of 
the fact that society grew up in these days exactly as it has 
grown up everywhere in the world. Nothing in the Bible 
really contradicts the teachings of science, but, on the other 
hand, confirms the conclusions of all ethnologists. What we 
call savagery has always existed before barbarism, and bar- 
barism before civilization, and music has always existed among 
the savages, and musical instruments have been found in all 

arts of the globe. Human nature is everywhere the same. 

evelation and history are in accord. Archeology confirms 
the story of Genesis. Society does not begin with civilization 
and then decline into savagery, but the course is from the lower 
to the higher condition. Gladstone in his Juventus Mundi has 
described the mythology of the Greeks, and has shown that 
the Greeks themselves came up from a lower condition. The 
gods of the Greeks were very different from the God of the 
Bible, for they were the Nature powers personified and deified; 
while the God of the Bible, called Jehovah, was from the 
beginning a personal divinity and cannot be identified with any 
Nature power. According to Greek mythology Zeus was an 
air god, and dwelt upon the summit of Mount Olympus. 
Poseidon was the god of the sea; Hephaestus was the god of 
fire; Uranus was the god of the air. The elements were ali 
represented, and there was no supreme being. 

. The moral character of the God of. the Bible is the chief 
and most important element, and one which makes the book 
superior to all the Pagan writings, in whatever nation or what- 
ever period they are found. We may goto the Pheenicians, 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Accadians, the Hittites,. 
or any other of the ancient nations, and we shall not find 
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among them any such high and holy being as is described in 
first chapter of Genesis. The unbelieving persons, who have 
given way to their prejudices and rail against the God of the 
Bible because of his cruelty or severity, will do well to com- 
pare the book with the representations of the gods of the 
heathen, and then ask the question: Why is it that civilization 
has always arisen where the Bible has been known and read? 

Pagan mythology was associated with many of the evils 
which prevailed in the early ages; and while it has given to us 
many an interesting tale of mythology, yet there is nothing 
that has proved so elevating to the world as the pictures in the 
first chapter of Genesis, which constantly come before our 
eyes as we read the old book. There is’not as much poetry in 
Genesis as in the books of Homer, but it is remarkable for one 
thing, that it reprcsents God as reigning supreme over all 
creation, and is superior to all, and has none of the human 
passions or propensities, but abounds in purity and holiness. 
In this respect he presents a great contrast to all the Pagan 
divinities, and, in fact, to all the Nature powers, or even the 
elements of creation. 

We do not deny the beauty of the Homeric mythology, 
nor would we reflect upon the Egyptian system of worship. 
But if we were to seek for the highest conception of God, we 
certainly would not go to any Pagan mythology for our morals, 
We have in Homer, divinities, all of whom appear to represent 
the Nature powers, but each of which was attended by a female 
deity. Persephone is the queen of the dark region; Diana 
was one of the daughters of Oceanus, who remains in the 
ocean. Zeus is crowned with the oak leaf and dwells upon the 
summit of Olympus. Apollo was the god who introduced the 
harp, and is the author of music. Poseidon was the god of the 
sea, but the rebellion of the giants shows the distinction between 
the under world and the upper world. 

In reference to these gods of the Greeks, Cox, in his ‘Aryan 
Mythology,” says “the gods are supernatural beings with 
human attributes, but the personality of a divine being is not 
a dogma which men in a thoroughly rude society could reason 
out.” . With the growth of mythology the perception of moral 
worth became more keen and intense, and the same age which 
listened to the book of the generation of Kronos, and Aphro- 
dite learned wisdom from the precepts of “ Works and Days.” 
Gladstone says: ‘‘It would not be safe to make any large 
assumption respecting a traditional knowledge of an early 
revelation beyond what these words actually contain. Taken 
wholly by themselves the records tell us that man, made in the 
divine image, had one positive prohibition the violation of 
which was to be followed by immediate death. They tell us 
of a subtle beast which tempted the woman to disobey the 
command, and a sense of shame which followed the trans- 
gression.. They tell us of their flight and hiding when they 
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heard the “‘ voice of God walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day,” and the attempt to transfer the blame; but ofa 
revelation before the fall, beyond the command to till the 
ground and to abstain from the fruit of the tree, the records 
give not the slightest indication. 

There are, however, many hints in the prophetical books of 
Daniel and Ezekiel which refer to the figures which stood as 
guards tothe Tree of Life, called the cherubim, and make them 
to be the symbols of divinity. This 
was all that could be done at so early 
a date and in so rude a stage of 
progress. The representation given 
in Genesis is plainly a correct one, 
and of itself is a proof of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. The 
story of the Fall is certainly as 
reasonable as anything which comes 
to us from Paganism, for Merodach, 
who was the chief god of the Baby- 
lonians and who answered to the 
living one, or the Yahweh, is only a 
Nature god, and is set opposite to the 
monster Tiamat, who seemed to em- 
body all the demoniacal passions 
that could be conceived of; a monster 
which was made up of a combination 
of the fiercest creatures upon the 
face of the earth. The cherubim 
which guarded the Tree of Life was 
‘ totally unlike either Merodach or 

Fig. 7.—NATURAL AND = Tiamat, and yet they may have been 

i setae the creatures which combined in 
themselves the various forces of creation; forces which some- 
times are embodied in the storm cloud and in the lightning, 
and sometimes in rude creatures. The symbols which still 
survive among Pagan races are quite suggestive, for they give 
us hints as to what the cherubim may have been like. 

It will be noticed that the early chapters of Genesis-give to 
us a view of the holiness of God which is in contrast to the 
passions and propensities of the gous of the Pagans. Even 
the chief god ot the Greeks,—Zeus, the thunderer, was guilty 
of many intrigues and amours, and Juno was often jeal- 
ous of her husband. The golden apple was thrown into the 
‘halls of Olympus and aroused jealousies among the goddesses. 

Whatever we may say about the Jews as a race, or the ‘his- 
tory of the Hebrews, we certainly must acknowledge that the 
‘conception of Heaven and of God contained in the book 
which has come to us through the Hebrews is vastly higher 
and better than that given by Pagan mythology. The 
Olympian court corresponded with the palaces of the Baby- 
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lonian kings, for the same intrigues and jealousies prevailed 
there, as. did in the halls of the Greeks. The picture con- 
tained in the early chapters of Genesis contrasts greatly with 
that given, even by Homer, for in this we are led to see the 
holiness of God; but in the other the wickedness of men. 

IV. This leads us to the question of the location of Paradise. 
If we take the story in its ordinary way, we would naturally 
suppose that the garden was situated in a valley where the soil 
was rich and where the streams were numerous. This is also 
the common opinion, and is confirmed by tradition as well as 
mythology. There are, however, those who hold that Paradise 
was situated on the summit of the mountains, and they refer 
to the fact that the mountains were always regarded as the 
abode of the divinities. The words in the Bible however 
seem to refer to a single and narrow locality where well-known 
streams were supposed to meet, and where trees grew which 
were in a sense familiar, conveying the impression at once of a 
garden in which the scenes were enacted, which had a great 
influence over the destiny of the entire race. According to 
the Scripture record, there is no break in the narrative until 
the time of the Flood, and even. the description of that 
calamity would indicate that the home of the human race had 
up to that time been in the same valley where the Garden of 
Eden had been located. The first mention of a mountain is 
made in connection with the landing of the ark, and from that 
summit the new departure of the survivors took place. Still 
the building of the tower and the confusion of tongues 
occurred on a plain, rather than onthe mountain. Homer 
describes Mt, Olympus as the abode of the gods, but the peo- 
ple dwelt on the plain. 

We all of us very naturally look upward and outward when 
we think of God and when we pray to him, but we look down- 
ward when we think of the evil one, and always imagine that 
Hades is beneath the earth. These are conceptions that come 
to us by tradition as much as they have from the Bible, and 
we can hardly tell which is correct; but the weight of argument 
would be in favor of placing the. first abode of man in the 
valley, instead of on the mountains. It is true that there were 
cave-dwellers long before there were any who cultivated the 
soil. 

When, however, the history of man begins, the scene 
changes, and at once we find that the Bible story contains the 
best destription of the real conditions, and this story is located 
in the valley where there are streams or rivers in four different 
directions, and not a single allusion to a mountain height can 
be found. What is more, the names of two of the rivers have 
been identified, though the other two are very uncertain and 
cannot be identified by any prominent rivers which are found 
in the region at the present time. Some writers have con- 
cluded that figurative language was used, and that the garden 
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really embraced the whole region which was then, and is still, 
watered by the four great rivers such as the Nile, the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, and the Indus or the Ganges. 
© It is true that God appeared upon the summit of Mt. Sinai 
The works of Homer have made the conception very common 
and it is not difficult for classic scholars to think of Paradise 
as being thus situated, but it should be remembered that what 
might be suitable for 
the abode of the 
gods would be very 
unsuitable for the 
abode of men, 
Seees > especially man in 
Fig, 8.—BABYLONIAN ORNAMENTS. oe. mee 
mere fact that the tree was the chief feature of the Garden of 
Eden, and that it was in the tree that Satan tempted Eve, the 
mother of us all, proves that Eden was in a valley, and not 
on a mountain 

The mythology of the Navajoes is interesting in this con- 
nection. They tell about their chief divinities as having been 
born on the summit of the mountains where the clouds meet. 
Their names were Hasjelti and Hostjoghon. ;But the first 
abode of man was in a dark cave. There came a time when 
they passed up from this cave to another in which the sun and 
and moon appeared; finally, after passing through the roof 
the fourth cave, they came to a beautiful valley which was 
surrounded by four mountains, one at. each corner; each 
mountain had a tree on its summit, and a fountain at its foot. 
It was a valley, however, into which astream flowed and brought 
a great flood. By the favor of the gods they were able to 
drive back the water monster, and the valley became dry 
again. The rainbow spanned it in four directions. 

This myth is an interesting one, for it shows how even the 
Indians learned from nature about the abode of gods and 
men and the evil beings. The mountain of assembly is 
spoken of by Isaiah. It is called the Gan Eden, and is sup- 
posed to be on the mountain of Hindustan, which was sur- 
rounded by four peaks and is called Mount Meru. It is sup- 
posed to be identical with Paradise. 

It is claimed that the temple of the Chaldeans was an imi- 
tation or an artificial reproduction of the mountain of.“assem- 
bly.” In defense of this, some hold that the mystery of the 
Cabiri confirms the fact, and the Pyramid of Borsippa and the 
Tower of Babel, which were built to represent the seven planet- 
ary orbits and eight stages, answered to the eight celestial 
regions, the heaven of the fixed stars. It is worthy of notice 
that the temples of India are supposed to represent in their 
architecture these very same mountains of ‘‘ assembly,” for 
they were hewn out of the solid rock, and rise in successive 
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stories, one above the other, to a great height. The ornaments 
which were carved upon their surface are symbols of the Nature 
powers and figures-of divinities which are the embodiment of 
those powers. The Chinese conception is, also, that the throne 
of the emperor is the center of the celestial empire, the meet- 
ing place of gods and men. Fo-Hi was the same as the Noah 
of the Bible, and was the first one who occupied the throne. 
The Chinese have nine cardinal points—four for the celestial 
and four for the terrestrial, the middle point where gods and 
men met was the ninth. 

The Greeks imagined the abodes of their gods to be upon 
the mountatn of Olympus, here was the assembly of gods. 
Zeus was the great divinity. who ruled over the gods. Each 
of the chief divinities had his own sphere. 

Mythology, then, makes a difference between the abodes 
of the gods and the abodes of men, for the tree which bore 
the golden apple and which was guarded by the dog Cerberus 
was upon the surface of the ground, and the deeds of Hercules 
were all performed in the ordinary scenes of nature. The 
mingling of gods and men was either on the land or the sea, 
and there is only one case where a god from below took any- 
one from the surface of the earth to be his companion, and 
that event brought great sorrow, for Persephone was mourned 
many days. 

Persephone like Diana represents the double idea of the 
creative and destroying power. Her name signifies Food 
Shower, but as the wife of Erebus she was regarded as the Light 
destroyer, she was in reality the personification of the heat of 
fire suppossed to pervade the earth. 

There is a geological fact which is important in connection 
with the Garden of Eden. The city where so many monu- 
mental srecords have been exhumed is a hundred miles from 
the mouth of the river Euphrates. Though it is supposed that 
it was on the shores of the gulf at the time it was built. In 
fact the valley of the Tigris is yielding much evidence of 
an early civilization; viz.: in the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and not far from the Persian Gulf. 

V. We next come to the war of the Titans. It is to be 
noticed that all the great conquests which are described in 
ancient mythology, occurred between the Creation and the 
Flood. The chief of these was the war of the Titans. The 
cause of this was that Zeus became powerful and rebelled 
against Cronus. The Titans remained true to Cronus, except 
Oceanos, Themis, Hyperion and Mnemosyne. Titan and his 
allied forces were on Mount Orithys, while Zeus and his allies 
were on Mount Olympus. The war resulted in the victory of 
Zeus, and the Titans were imprisoned in Tartrus. Poseidon 
built around it a wall of brass, and Atlas was condemned to 
stand at the extreme west, bearing on his shoulders the solid 
vault of heaven. 
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Now, this myth covers a long transition period of earth’s 
history, and has been interpreted differently; some have 
assigned it to the period before the Flood, and others to the 

eriod after the Flood, and especially to that time when the 
a of Babel was built. Pezron claimed that the Titans 
were the descendants of Gomer, the son of Japheth. Bryant 
held that they were Cushites who built the , oa of Babel 
Others hold that they were only the personifications or the 
elements and the powers of nature. Fhe war of the Titans 
was an allegorical picture of the collision of the elements in 
the earliest ages of the world; another explanation is that the 
war of the Titans represented the gods of the different nations. 

The Hellenes worshipped the Olympian gods, but the 
Palasgians worshipped the Titanic forces. The caves, groves, 
springs and mountains, as well as sacred oaks were inhabited. 

he elements of light and fire were alive. 

The war was carried on by Typheus, a son of Gea, and 
Cronus, who would have over-thrown the gods if Zeus had not 
destroyed him with a thunder bolt, and thrust him down to 
Tartarus. 

A later legend of rebellion, was that of the giants against 
Zeus. Zeus was represented asa ruler over all the elements 
which were personified and represented as gods. Hera was 
queen of heaven, and had control of the atmosphere; Hades 
was the god of the lower world, Pluto, or Hephestus, was the 
god of fire; Demeter was the god of earth; Gea was the habita- 
tion of mankind; Poseidon personified the water; Hestia wa 
the goddess of life; Isis was the rainbow, and was born of the 

_vapors which span the earth and the sea; Persephone was the 
daughter of Demeter, the earth mother. 

There is no war of the Titans in Genesis, but we have the 
two classes of people, those who were the descendants of Cain, 
who went out and built a city, and the descendants of Seth, 
who was born after the death of Abel. Enoch was a son of 
Seth, and their men began calling upon the name of the Lord. 
Enoch was in this line, and Enoch walked with God and he 
was not, for God took him. After Enoch was Methuseah, who 
lived nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 




















A CATALOGUE OF INDIAN TRIBES 


Washington, Dec. 14.—The bureau of ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian institution is about ready to issue a very important work 
upon which it has been engaged more or less continuously since 
its organization in 1879. It is to be called “A Handbook of 
the Indians,” and will fill two octavo volumes of about 1,000 
pages each. It is nearly all in type, and the proofs are read and 
a large portion has already been printed. It is to be really an 
encyclopedia of the Indian tribes of the United States and Can- 
ada. It is impossible to separate the aborigines of the two 
countries, because they have never known a boundary, and 
since the beginning of history certain tribes have lived on both 
sides of that imaginary line. The two volumes will contain 
practically all that we know concerning the North American‘ In- 
dians. It had its inception more than thirty years ago, when 
Professor Otis T. Mason of the Smithsonian Institution con- 
ceived the plan of preparng a classified list of tribal names men- 
tioned in the vast literature in Spanish, French and English re- 
ferring to the Indians. In due time several thousand names 
were recorded on cards, and in connection with them James 
Mooney prepared a series of maps showing the distribution and 
location of the Indians on the western hemisphere. Professor 
Mason continued his labor until other duties compelled him to 
give it up, when it was placed in charge of Henry W. Henshaw, 
who formulated a plan to make the volume encyclopedic in char- 
acter. On the organization of the bureau of ethnology the 
late Major Powell published a classification of the various tribes 
by linguistic stock on a scientific basis, and that is the corner 
stone of the present great undertaking. 

The dissolution of tribal relations and the partial civilization 
of the Indians, their education in the English language and their 
adoption of the customs of white men make it very important 
that every fact of historical or ethnological interest concerning 
their aboriginal period should be collected and preserved as 
soon as possible. This work has not been undertaken too soon. 
Twenty-five or thirty experts have been at work for years among 
the Indians themselves, gathering authentic facts relating to 
the American tribes, while others have been putting these facts 
in chronological order and preparing them for publication. So 
much material of vital interest and importance has been found 
that the first edition will be, ina measure, only general. It 
is proposed to pursue the inquiries still farther and add at 
least two more volumes—one of geography and the other of 
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biography—and thus preserve much material that has been 
crowded out of the handbook as it stands at present. 

It has been the endeavor of the editors to make the work as 
popular as possible and bring it within the understanding of all 
classes of people. It is not only a book of reference, but will 
be a fascinating story for those who are interested in Indian 
life and character. The two volumes will contain, in alphabet- 
cal order, descriptions of every tribe and settlement in America 
north of the Rio Grande, with accounts of their history, man- 
ners, customs, arts, industries, languages, religion and methods 
of government. The relations of every tribe with the United 
States will be reviewed and a synopsis of each treaty will be 
given. There will be a history of the agency system and the 
financial relations between the government and the Indians, and 
a concise account of the policies that have been applied from 
time to time to solve the Indian problem; the methods which 
have been adopted to secure their lands for white settlement, 
and the endeavors that have been made toward their civilization. 
All of the Indian wars will be described at length, and under the 
name of each tribe will be recorded every event and incident of 
importance from their first contact with the white race up to the 
date of publication. 

Special attention has been given to tribal nomenclature and 
words of Indian origin have been adopted into the English 
language. All the tribal organizations will be defined, and the 
history of each will be given. In many cases there are several 
names for the same tribe. At the time of the early exploration 
and settlement of North America there were encountered many 
nations and tribes, varying in customs and speaking a diversity 
of languages. A jack of knowledge of the aborigines and total 
ignorance of their languages led to many curious errors on the 
part of the early explorers and settlers. Names were. applied 
that had no relation whatever to those by which the same In- 
dians and objects had been originally known. Some of them 
were nicknames; others were mistakes. The name of one tribe 
was frequently applied to another; many names were unpro- 
nounceable and could not be presented in the English alphabet. 
Consequently, for these and other reasons, the early literature 
relating to the American Indians, and much of it down to the 
present day, is confusing and inaccurate. The need of a com- 
prehensive work, by which these names might be identified and 
these words might be applied in their proper places, has been 
felt ever since the ‘scientific interest in the Indians was first 
aroused. The forthcoming handbook is intended to supply that 
need. It will include the origin and meaning of all Indian 
words that have been adopted into the English language, and 
there are many of them in common use, such as “caucus,” “mug- 
wump,” “hickory,” “hominy,” “opposum,” “raccoon,” etc. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT AND EUROPE. 

The care with which the Egyptians executed their sculptures 
is most strikingly illustrated by a large limestone slab on view in 
the Egyptian sculpture gallery of the British Museum. The sub- 
ject is the gods Thoth and Horus pouring out libations of wine. 
The gods are as is the usual custom with the Egyptians repre- 
sented as animal-headed, that is, that attached to the human body 
is the head of the animal sacred to the deity. Hence we find that 
Horus has the head of a hawk and Thoth that of an ibis. 

The gods are shown as facing each other, holding on high the 
vase from which the libation is being poured. Both gods wear 
the short apron peculiar to the Egyptian scribes, and which is 
coloured a dark red. A short hieroglyphic inscription sets forth 
the names and titles of some person who was connected with the 
priestly class. This inscription, which is clearly cut, is painted 
black, and appears to be very little damaged or worn by age. 
This tablet is a recent and valuable addition to the collection. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie read a paper on the early connection be- 
tween Egypt and Europe. At the commencement of his address, 
Professor Petrie said that it must not be assumed for a moment 
that the civilization of Egypt was transplanted from somewhere 
. to the banks of the Nile in a ready-made condition, but it was the 
outcome of a gradual and slow development, in which Europe 
played no unimportant part. Many of the specimens of pottery 
which he (the lecturer) had discovered in Egypt clearly prove 
beyond the possibility of a doubt that a connection between 
Europe and Egypt by way of the Mediterranean existed in very 
early times. For instance, some fragments of vases which were 
discovered in tombs of the early dynasties showed a very striking 
resemblance to those fragments which had been discovered by 
Dr. Schlieman at Mycenz, and even in Cyprus. Many of the 
small statuettes which were found in the graves of Upper Egypt . 
showed a marked similarity to those discovered in Malta and 
elsewhere. 

Continuing, the lecturer said that one very peculiar thing, and 
one of the greatest importance, was that on one of the vases dis- 
- covered was the outline of a galley, a form of vessel never used 
for Nile traffic, but often quoted by classic historians as the means 
of navigating the Mediterranean and other seas. Figures of 
men and women had also been found which showed, in their 
muscular development, the same characteristics as are found in 
the caves of Europe, as exhibited by the drawings of Palzolithic 
man. The lecture was illustrated by many interesting lantern 
views. 
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ZEGYPTIACA. 


Irn a memoir upon a vase discovered at Phzstos, in’ Crete, 
which may be found in last year’s ‘Revue Archéologique,” M. 
Raymond Weil draws attention to the similar style of headdress 
upon the men shown upon the vase, presumably Cretans, and 
that of some of the peoples who are depicted upon Egyptian mon- 
uments as having invaded Egypt, and who are in the texts accom- 
panying the reliefs styled people of the sea, “peoples of the 
north,” or “peoples coming from their islands.” 

In the course of his essay M. Weil several times alludes to, and 
discusses, somewhat shortly, another of the tribes who descended 
upon the Nile valley whom he terms the Zakkarou. These, he 
confidently asserts, were a non-Semitic race, even stating that 
the artist who delineated them, and some other les, with 
Semitic physiognomies upon the temple at Medinet Habou, did 
so by mistake. 

This is a reflection upon the ethnographical knowledge of the 
ancient Egyptians that should be investigated, and if it is prob- 
ably an erroneous statement, reasons provided for at present, at 
all events, considering it as “not proven.” Now, these people, 
the Zakkarou, or, better with M. Clermont Ganneau, the Zakkari 
(Mr. Lewis B. Paton writes it Zakkala) are well known to us 
from the important Golenishef papyrus of the travels of an Egyp- 
tian by ship along the Syrian shore; as at that period, perhaps, 
with Dr. Erman the time of Rameses XII., say 1070 B. C., being 
in the neighborhood of Dor, south of Carmel, in Palestine; cer- 
tainly with a very Semitic “hinterland.” Not only was their 
name Zakkari, but their chief, or king, was one Zakar or Zakkar 

Now this title is purely Semitic from Zacher, “to remember,” 
is “memorable,” and is the origin of the name of Queen Dido’s 
husband Sicharbas, as Sophonisba is Sophoni-baal ; and Strabo’s 
priest of the Syrian Zeus Kopubac is from Karoub-baal. For 
instance, in Hebrew we have Zacher, and Zaccur, and Zachariah ; 
in the Tel el Amarna tablets, under Amenophis III., Zachara Syr- 
ian; in Assyrian among many other names compounded with 
Zachir we have Merodach-zakir-sumi, ‘‘Merodach has recorded.” 

The celebrated towers built in stages of Mesopotamia were 
called Zikkuratu, namely “memorials.” The root Zakir, or Seker, 
was well known to tian scribes as forming part of Syrian 
place names. Thothmes ITI., in a list of, North Syrian cities, gives 
Atseker, and Isatse(q)a. The root Zaker “to remember”* appears 
in Aramaic and Syriac and in the word for memory, Sakar on the 
old Pheenician inscription; so we have now traced it into every 
Semitic language and literature. 

If the reading for the Dor people in the Golenishef papyrus is 
Zakkari it may be shorteried for the Semitic plural Zakkarin (or 
rim). M. Gameau makes a parallel between the title Zakkari and 
a Nabateau-Arabic tribe spoken of by the classics, the Dakker- 
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enoi tke “enoi” being probably the Greek rendering of Semitic 
plural rin, or rim. 

The Zakkari perhaps proudly intended by their title to be con- 
sidered the “memorable” (ones) and if language is ever to be a 
guide as to the ethnic affinity of a people, everything appears to 
point to their being a Semitic stock, and if so after some 35 cen- 
turies we can vindicate the accuracy of our Egyptian predecessors. 

Among the numerous relics now known of the Pharaohs of 
the first three Egyptian dynasties and also of several somewhat 
later ones, are many cylinders, or oblong circular seals, the en- 
graving upon which was transferred to the object upon which 
it was impressed by rolling the seal upon it and thus embossing 
a tableau about two or three times greater th length than height. 

This cylindrical form of signet was almost universally em- 
ployed in Assyria and Babylonia until Persian times, and the oc- 
currence of such objects in early Egyptian antiquities has been 
considered a very convincing argument in favor of one of the 
civilizations which entered Egypt having come from Mesopota- 
mia. Such Egyptian cylinders, however, became scarcer as we 
leave the times of the old Empire and their use apparently ceased 
when the Asiatic affinities of their makers became absorbed into 
the Egyptian race. 

There is however in the magnificent publication of the Ancient 
Cylinders in the late M. de Clerc’s collection a perfectly pre- 
served and finely engraved cylinder of purely Egyptian character 
of the Middle Empire period, for it bears a relief representing 
Rameses II. offering worship to Ptah and Sekhet. It is in fact 
a replica of innumerable reliefs upon temple walls of this and 
other Pharaohs. 

The king wears the “Pshente” and usual helmet. Facing him 
stands Ptah with his hare-headed sceptre, and behind the deity 
is the lion-headed goddess Sekhet, carrying a staff with lotus 
top. In the upper field of the scene is the solar disc with uraeus 
serpents. The remaining space upon the cylinder is occupied by 
the two cartouches reading Ousirmarisot pouniri: Rameses Mi- 
amoun. The top and base of the cylinder are completed by a 
continuous rosace ornament of the Egyptian scroll type. 

For some reason M. Ménant, who edited M. de Clerc’s cata- 
logue, considered this cylinder to be a Phoenician copy of an 
Egyptian original, but even if so, we still arrive at the conclusion 
that cylinder signets were used in Egypt in the era of the Rames- 
side. It may however be that this cylinder was cut in Syria dur- 
ing Rameses’ campaigns there, and perhaps is a copy by a Semitic 
craftsman of a relief upon the Pharaoh’s chariot, or the em- 
broidered canopy of the royal tent. If the cylinder was obtained 
by M. de Clerc from Syria and not from Egypt, this theory would 
have more weight. Perhaps Egyptologists will soon find similar 
relics in Egyptian collections of as late a date as this specimen . 
of Rameses IT. JosErH OFFORD. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

Correspondents frequently inquire as to our maps. It may 
therefore be well to say that they fall under four heads: I. The 
two sizes in plaster are of course the most expensive, and for 
obvious reasons are sent directly from London to the purchaser, 
if I know the party to be responsible. II. The photo-relief maps 
are made from these and represent on paper the relief details 
with remarkable clearness III. The maps made by the Fund 
from its surveys and sold in sheets,-of mounted to fold in a case, 
or mounted to hang, These maps are made with all the names 
of places or with only the modern names. They are not boldly 
colored, as American maps are, but show by delicate tints the 
divisions of the land. IV. The plans of Jerusalem are on paper 
with red lines showing discoveries and a printed explanation. 
These plans represent the present city and suburbs, or the city 
of Josephus’ time. The photo-relief takes the place of the collo- 
type and is superior to it. The plan is kept up to date and is 
essential to a full understanding of recent discoveries in and 
about the city, its walls, old and modern, water system, etc. 

Although the American School at Jerusalem is as yet in its 
infancy, it is making a good name in the field of exploration. 
Professor N. Schmidt, of Cornell, was director of the school in 
1904-5, and he made two trips to the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea and found ruins not before described and believed to date 
from Roman times, perhaps earlier. He lately read before the 
“Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis” a paper on “Ruins 
in Wady Surveil,” which contributed much to our knowledge of 
that shore. At the same meeting, Professor L. B. Paton, the 
ee director, read a valuable paper on “Between the Two 

alls,” named in 2 Kings, xxv. 4. Professor B. W. Bacon, of 
Yale, the present director, will have something important to re- 
port in due time. No excavation has been attempted. 

The volume, “Supplementary Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome,” contains matter of interest to the 
Biblical student. A Christian sarcophagus of the fourth century, 
found during the excavations in the Roman Forum, shows how 
scenes of Bible history were conceived of. The order of the 
scenes, which are separated into sections by trees, seems to be 
as follows: 1. Two fishermen with a rod between them; 2. 
The baptism of Jesus as a naked youth standing in a shallow 
stream of water, with the Baptist putting his hand on the head 
and a dove in the air; 3, The good shepherd holding a lamb 
on his shoulders while others look up at him; 4. A sitting 
figure reading from a scroll and before this figure one stand- 
ing with. uplifted hands; 5. Jonah represented as lying naked 
on the shore with a sea monster between him and the ship, 
which has its: sail furled in token of the storm. These scenes 
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evidently follow the order of life from baptism to resurrec- 
tion. That of the fisherman does not seem to belong to the 
series exactly and may need further study. Can it be the An- 
nunciation or some other early event? The two central figures 
of the reader and his prayerful listener may be male and 
female. Both faces are unfinished and this is in accordance 
with the custom of making the sarcophagus ready for sale and 
leaving the central’ face or faces to be filled out with the linea- 
ments of the deceased when the sarcophagus had been pur- 
chased. The same volume has a valuable study of bricks 
stamped with four hundred ‘different inscriptions. These bricks 
fell from an old Roman wall in 1901 and have been fully . 
studied by the American students. One has the swastika and 
belongs to the time of Hadrian. By the way, the swastika is 
conspicuous in the front of a beautiful church being erected by 
the Roman Catholics at Cambridge. 


More valuable, however, to the archzologist than the Egyp- 
tian stela, is the painted pottery which is found for the first 
time in the fourth city. Similar pottery was found in the 
later Amorite strata at Lachish, and it tells a very unexpected 
tale. For the pottery is Hittite, and was derived from the 
Hittite center in Cappadocia north of the Halys. Here, at the 
Hittite capital of Boghaz Keui, similar pottery has been dis- 
interred, and Mr. Meyers has shown that the red paint to 
which it owes its first origin was the famous sandarake or 
“Armenian ochre” of Cappadocia. This trichrome pottery, 
with its peculiar designs, can now be traced from its original 
source of dissemination, not only westward to the coasts of the 
7Egean, but southward across the Taurus to Lachish and 
Gezer. In Palestine it rapidly superseded the wretched native 
pottery with its incised lines, and became more and more 
fashionable up to the time when the Israelitish conquest 
introduced new modes in pottery as in everything else. The 
foreign pottery of the cities which followed the conquest at 
Gezer and Lachish is Cretan in origin, even the lamps going 
back to a Cretan prototype, and marks the advent of the 
Philistines in the land which was afterward called after their 
name. 


A gentleman, who spent some months in Palestine recently 
and saw much of our Mr. Macalister, lately said to me that he 
regarded him as combining in himself the most admirable qual- 
ities, making him unmatched as an excavator, and he congratu- 
lated our organization on the possession of such a man. He be- 
lieves that Mr. M. has a great future in this field. 


42 Quincy Street, TxHeopore F. Wricat, 
Cambridge, Mass. Honorary U. S. Secretary. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SIN IN THE BABYLONIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


_ Part 3, 1905, of the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, is devoted to “The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian 
Religion,” by Julian Morgenstern. It makes a pamphlet of 158 
pages, and is a very thorough: consideration of the subject. The 
original text in Roman character is given of the numerous quo- 
tations, with translation. 

The religion of the Babylonians hitherto known only imper- 
fectly from the statements of the ancients and the fragments of 
Berosus, has received new light through the decipherment of the 
cuneiform character. This has rendered the actual sources them- 
selves accessible, and the monuments prove conclusively that the 
Mesopotamian Semites adopted the religion of the original oc- 
cupants of the country almost entirely, and fused it with their 
own. One of the great questions arising from the recent inves- 
tigations of the Babylonian religion is, in how far are the Jewish 
and Christian religions related to it, either through direct influ- 
ence or because of race-resemblance and similar developments 
of religious thought, for, as Dr. Morgenstern says: “No one not 
blinded by belief in divine revelation, will deny that startling 
resemblances and a close relationship existed between the Baby- 
lonian religion on the one side, and the Jewish and Christian 
religions on the other. And this must be the task of the Assyri- 
ologist, to determine scientifically and without prejudice, the true 
nature of this relationship.” 

Religion was originally the relation existing between the gods 

and man. The duty of man to bring sacrifices and to please 
the gods in every possible way, that he might enjoy their favor 
—this was religion. The relation of man to man was entirely 
foreign to this. Not until late do religion and morals become 
one. During the thirteenth century before Christ a considerable 
‘portion of Canaan was gradually conquered by the small nation 
of Israelites. They entered the country on different sides, pos- 
sessing a religion of extreme simplicity though not monotheistic. 
Their ancient national god bore the name of El-Shaddai, but it 
is not without reason that their great leader Moses is supposed 
to have established in its place before this period the worship 
of Yahreh. To him was ascribed the composition of a funda- 
mental religious and moral law. 

Undoubtedly this deity, by whatever name they may have 
designated him, was the dreadful and stern god, whose character 
corresponded to the nature which surrounded them and the life 
which they led. Misfortune of all kinds was the result of the 
divine anger. The gods were the arbiters of destiny, the judges, 
who decreed good or evil as man deserved. If evil came, the 
god was angry. What could have caused this? Sin! This is 
one of the fundamental principles of the Babylonian religion, if 
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not of all primitive religions—whatever incites the anger of the 
gods, is sin. 

And what could this sin have been; what could have so en- 
raged the deity that he sent this evil? Perhaps the unfortunate 
man had violated the laws of justice; had wronged a neighbor, 
whose protecting god thus exacted vengeance. This answer is 
possible, and, as morals become more and more part of religion, 
came indeed to be considered a valid cause of divine anger. But 
originally this lay nearer home. What could have aroused this 
anger, must have been some wrong offered god himself. But 
since man was related to the gods only in a religious sense, only 
through sacrifice sin must originally have been purely ritual. 
Either the man had neglected to offer his sacrifice, or else had 
not offered it properly. 

For not everything was suitable for sacrifice. The gods par- 
took of only the purest foods, offered in such a manner that no 
uncleanliness could come upon them. The least impurity, and 
the sacrifice was defiled. And not every one could offer sacri- 
fice or participate in the divine services. Before the priest could 
perform his holy duties, he had to fulfill certain requirements, 
had to be of noble, priestly blood, a descendant of Emmedu- 
ranki; had to be of perfect bodily growth and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his priestly duties. Without doubt similar con- 
ditions had to be met, not only by other priests, but by laymen 
as well. Before the layman could bring sacrifice, he had to be 
ritually clean; otherwise it would not be accepted. Therefore, 
since it was man’s duty to offer sacrifice, it was first of all his 
duty to keep himself ritually pure. Any neglect of these duties 
was sufficient cause for the gods’ anger; was sin. Sin was thus 
originally merely the transgression of ritual laws, and as such 
appears throughout the Babylonian religious literature. 

The usual method, by which the gods visited their anger upon 
men, was through sickness. Sickness was therefore an indica- 
tion of sin. But more than this, it was also a state of impiety, 
unfitting men for participation in religious services; was there- 
fore, not only an indication of, but in itself, sin. Sickness was 
caused by evil spirits, the messengers of the gods’ anger. They 
entered the doomed man’s body, and firmly seated there, carried 
on the work of evil, undisturbed. Their presence was therefore 
synonymous with sickness and uncleanliness ; consequently also 
was sin. In time the evil spirits ceased to be looked upon as 
messengers of gods’ anger; became independent of. them; the 
inveterate enemies of their creature, man. Consequently, even 
more than before, was a sick man, one possessed by evil spirits, 
unclean and distasteful to the gods, 4. ¢., a sinner. 

Therefore in the Babylonian religious literature the expres- 
sions, sin, uncleanliness, sickness, possession by evil spirits, are 
pure synonyms. They denote an evil. state of the body, the 
result of the divine anger. It unfitted man for participation in 
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religious ceremonies; made him, for the time being, an outcast. 

As has been said, sickness was a manifestation of the divine 
anger. To the lively, picture building, Semitic imagination, this 
was something more than a calamity sent by the gods; it became 
their actual messenger, carrying out their wrathful commands. 
And not alone sickness, but all evils, to which man is heir, were 
regarded in this light. And, as servants of the gods, they took 
on, to a certain extent, a divine nature; were, for all purposes, 
gods of inferior rank, fulfilling the destructive orders of their 
enraged superiors. However, so far they existed only as medi- 
ators of evil between the great gods and men. 


But gradually men began to see that evil comes at the most 
unexpected times; that apparently he who deserves it least, 
suffers most. And along with the conception of unknown sin, 
came perhaps a faint presentiment, that the evil was not from 
the great gods at all; that their messengers had power to work 
evil according to their own wills. This view developed, until 
finally we have a host of gods, whose only aim is to work evil 
to mankind. They are, as far as their acts are concerned, en- 
tirely independent of the great deities, who now in turn, be- 
come gods of good alone. In this relation, the hosts are mu- 
tually opposed, are actively hostile; but the good gods are the 
more powerful. In their presence the evil ones can not stand; 
at the very mention of their names, the latter tremble and dis- 
appear. 

In time the pantheon of the gods of evil was systematized. 
The different members were distinguished, and names given to 
each. They were no longer misfortune itself, but mighty spir- 
its of evil, bringing all calamities upon man. However, not all 
attained this stage of development. Some remained mere de- 
monifications of a particular sickness; were not its bringers, 
but sickness itself. Others again seem to have represented dis- 
ease in.general. Other calamities, such as destructive tempests, 
were demonified in the same way. 

But altogether independent of, and hostile to, the evil spirits 
never entirely lost their original nature as servants of the gods. | 
And as such, according to the established theological system, 
they were regarded as of divine birth. As gods of sickness, 
the cause of death, it was only natural to associate them with 
the under world. That is their real home, from whence they 


go forth to work their evil upon man. 


Whether the Babylonians were aware of it or not, there is 
apparent in their theology a trace of dualism, a law of con- 
trast as it were. Whether it may be called a law is uncertain, 
for the word implies consciousness of a principle, and nowhere, 
throughout the Babylonian literature, do we find the slightest 
indication of such a consciousness. But, as is the case with 
every nature-religion, this principle does exist; may almost 
be said to form the very basis of the entire Babylonian theology. 
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It was ever present in their literature, theology and life. 

Therefore it need not be at all surprising that, in contrast to 
the evil spirits, good spirits also existed, whose duty was to 
protect man from thie former’s attacks. What the origin of 
this belief was is hard to say. That they existed solely to 
ward off evil, points to a time when the evil spirits had come 
to be regarded no longer as messengers of the gods, but as the 
inveterate foes of man. It is possible that the good spirits rep- 
resent the remains of the belief in spirits as messengers of the 
gods’ will, only now this was usually to protect man from the 
evil demons. It is also possible that the Babylonians came to 
see that not everybody, who became sick, died; in fact that 
not everybody became sick; that, in short, the power of the 
evil spirits must have been limited. Hence the idea, that there 
must be good spirits guarding man against evil. 

The need for some means to expel the evil spirits from the 
body was very urgent. Their presence meant continual sickness 
and suffering, and eventual death. Life therefore depended 
upon, and was, in a certain sense, the result of this removal. 
The chief means by which this was accomplished were fire and 
water. 

How this force came to be attached to these two elements is 
of course unknown. To all Semitic people they were the great 
purifiers, that cleaned everything from evil. Fire, too, associ- 
ated with light, was directly opposed to the darkness of the 
night, when the evil spirits were most active. Fire and water 
were also the great benefactors of man, on which the very pres- 
ervation of his life depended. Finally, even in the most ancient 
times, a certain medicinal force must have been attached to 
these elements, more so perhaps than to-day. Probably all these 
influences, and others as well, worked together, until finally, 
water and fire came to be regarded as the chief means employed 
in removing evil spirits. This is clear from the fact that the 
gods, most active in this work, were those of water and light. 

Dr. Morgenstein considers that the most important and far- 
reaching question in its consequences is, how far have we ad- 
vanced in our religious ideals, during the last twenty-five cen- 
turies, beyond the standard of the Babylonian religion? How 
much of what is generally regarded as fundamental to religion, 
when viewed in the light of this and other primitive religions, 
turns out to be merely superstition, the result of contact with 
an idolatrous faith?. And, on the other hand, how much of the 
Babylonian religion is universal; constitutes religion now and 
throughout all time? This is a question for the theologian, 
the philosopher and the historian. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, Vol. XXVII, Part 7: Some Unconventional Views on 
the Text of the Bible, VI., Sir H. W. Howarth.—The Early 
Monarchy of Egypt, Prof. W. M. F. Petrie—An Unpublished 
Scene from the Tomb of Thy at Sakkara, representing the 
Manufacture of Seals, Percy E. Newberry.—Note on the word 
khetemy, “a seal-maker,” Prof. Spiegelberg—Chronology of 
Asurbanipal’s Reign, 38. c. 688-626, IV., The “Forecast” Tab- 
lets, Rev. C. H. W. Johns.—The Magic Ivories of the Middle 
Empire, II., F. Legge. 

Says Professor Petrie: ‘The very strange antipathy that 
some have shown to the existence of any kings before Menes 
depends on the force of prejudice. There were certainly many 
kings before Menes, or else he could not have been king of all 
Egypt; such a long land was not conquered in a single reign. 
That Menes should have had a fully-grown hieroglyph system 
proves that some earlier kings used and wrote inscriptions. 
That the pre-Menite kings of Lower Egypt are recorded— 
as agreed by all—on the Palermo stone, makes it most prob- 
able that pre-Menite kings of Upper Egypt should also be 
found, and indeed Dr. Sethe presumes that they were also on 
the same record. And as Menes went from Abydos to found 
Memphis, it is in the royal cemetery of Abydos that we should 
expect to find, tombs of the pre-Menite kings. All of the pre- 
sumptions of the case are in favor of finding tombs smaller 
and ruder than that of Menes, in the royal cemetery, and be- 
longing to the earlier kings.” 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria succeeded in copying some 
four hundred Greek inscriptions, inclusive of some copied by 
the expedition of 1899-1900. Of these 153 contain dates, given 
in actual figures as follows: first century, 1; second century, 3; 
third century, 8; fourth century, 24; fifth century, 55; sixth 
century, 61; and of the seventh century, 1. The earliest date, 
from Refadeh, is 73-74 A. D.; the latest from Shékh Sleman, 
601 A. D. A large majority of these inscriptions is new, 
though a few of them have already been published, by M. 
Chapot.and by the Baron von Oppenheim, for example. 

A great number of squeezes of inscriptions and of architect- 
ural details were made by the expedition, both in the Hauran 
and in Northern Syria. These are now in Princeton, where 
the work of making plaster casts from the squeezes is under 
way. Full collections of several hundred photographs will soon 
be available, and the preparation of the material collected by 
the expedition for publication is to be taken up at once. 

It is proposed to bring out the publications of the Princeton 
expedition in a different form from those of the earlier expedi- 
tion, and to publish separate pamphlets, each devoted to a single 
important site or to a group of less important places; each pam- 
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phlet is to contain all the material that the members of the 
expedition have collected in the site or sites described. These 
will probably be brought out in the order of the itinerary. 

Hitherto it has been generally accepted that the oldest re- 
corded reference to the use of stenography among the ancients 
was in a papyrus found by Grenfell and Hunt, dating from 
the year 155 A. D. In the tenth Heft of the Archiv fir Sten- 
ographie, however, Dr. Priesigke describes a reference of a 
much earlier date. In the new Oxyrhynchus finds a letter has 
been discovered written by a certain Dionysius to his sister 
Didyme, dated the 15th of November, 27 A. D., in which he 
complains that she writes to him neither in the ordinary nor 
in short hand. 

The American Journal of Archaeology Vol. IX., No. 4, con- 
tains: Richard Claverhouse Jebb, In Memoriam.—Preliminary 
Report of the Princeton University Expedition to Syria, H. C. 
Butler and E. Littmann. Imperial Methods of Inscription on 
Restored Buildings: Augustus and Hadrian, D. R. Stuart.—The 
Palace at Nippur Babylonian not Parthian, J. P. Peters.— 
Geometric Vases from Corinth, M. Louise Nichols.—Theodore 
Woolsey Heermance: In Memoriam.—Archeological Discus- 
sions. 

Contents of Man, December. Eoliths. Is it certain that Eol- 
iths are made by man? Dr. H. Obermaier—On the Origin of 
Eoliths, S. H. Warner.—Note on Semitic worship in Sinai, 
W. M. Petrie.—Reviews. 

We have received Parts 18 and 19 of Dr. Muss-Arnoldt’s 
“Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language,” ending with 
titurru, “bridge.” This work will prove invaluable to all stu- 
dent. of Assyriology. The author has covered the whole field 
of Assyrian literature up to the time of the compilation, but 
since the work began, such a vast and important mass of litera- 
ture has been published that a-supplementary volume is prom- 
ised. This dictionary when originally announced was to com- 
prise eight parts, but owing to the fact that new material was 
constantly added since Part I. was published in 1894, the com- 
pletion of the work has been very much delayed and the work 
very much enlarged. It was found impossible to incorporate the 
new material contained in the twenty volumes of Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, in the British Museum, and 
some other recent publications. 


The papyri found in the University Library of Strassburg, 
one of the best collections in Europe, are now to be thoroughly 
examined and catalogued by Dr. a The Vossiche Zei- 
tung states that he has already begun the task, though he can- 
not give it his undivided attention, as his profession is that of 
telegraph director; yet he has promised to publish the first Heft 
very soon. The collection is particularly rich in documents from 
the period of the Ptolemies. The next best collection of papyri 
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in Germany is found in Heidelberg, and here Dr. Geehard has 
been engaged in cataloguing for months. As first fruits Dr. 
Deissmann has published a beautiful edition of Septuagint frag- 
ments, and these are to be followed by other documents. 

The next volume of the Archeological Report of the Egypt 
Exploration Society (Hibeh Papyri, Part I), will consist of the 
early Ptolemaic papyri from mummy cartonnage found at Hibeh 
in 1902. Among the more important of the new classical pieces 
are some tragic fragments, probably from the “Tyes” and 
“Oineus” of Sophocles, a comic fragment of sixty-eight lines, 
probably by Menander, and one by his contemporary Philemon, 
from the play on which Plautus based his ‘“‘Auluaria.” Greek 
oratory is represented by some pieces from Lysias’s speech 
against Theozotides, and philosophy by a discussion of Demo- 
critus’s theory as to the constitution of the sea, to be as- 
signed in all probability to Aristotles’ successor, Theophrastus. 
Under the head of fragments from extant works are pieces 
from Euripide’s “Alcestis,” ‘“Iphegeneia in Tauris,” and Elec- 
tra,” some three hundred lines from the treatise on 
Rheioric addressed to Alexander, once ascribed to Aris- 
totle, but now to Anaximenes, and reveal early Ptolemaic frag- 
ments from eight books of the Iliad and one of the Odyssey. 
These latter are specially important, as they throw additional 
light on the disputed question of the Homeric texts. Among 
non-literary papyri. the first place is held by an astronomical 
calendar for Sais in about 300 B. C., with an introduction ex- 
plaining the principles on which it is composed. The other 
documents include official and private letters, reports, contracts, 
tax-receipts, accounts, etc. This is the last time for the excava- 
tors to return to Oxyrhynchus. It is more than doubtful 
whether after this season they will be enabled to clear another 
town site, or (as they would prefer) to search for early Ptole- 
maic cartonnage like that found at Hibeh. The fact is that the 
Graeco-Roman branch cannot afford excavations every year on 
its present income. If it were not for the contribution of vari- 
ous academic bodies, it would not be possible to pay for the 
digging of the Roman mounds this winter and the publication 
of the Hibeh volume. 

Mr. Oscar T. Crosby says in an article, “From Tiflis to 
Tibet,” in the December Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society: “At Khotan I became the fortumate possessor of a 
lot of precious ancient manuscripts,—a portion of those extra- 
ordinary finds which began with Sven Hedin and almost ended 
with the wholesale work of Dr. Stein, sent from Calcutta for 
that purpose. It is highly probable that all save the pieces 
which I brought back will find their way into European libraries, 
and my gratification was considerable, therefore, in being able 
.to place in our own Congressional Library and at the disposal 
.of American scholars what are probably’ specimens of the oldest 
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paper bearing written characters in the world. There are Egyp- 
tian and other papyrus documents that are older; but there is 
a certain interest attaching to these finds, aside from their na- 
ture as records, in that the material is ordinary Chinese paper 
preserved for probably 1,500 years or more under the dry sands 
which, at some far day, were swept over cities which were then 
flourishing Buddhist communities, and have there lain, until the 
keenness of the European for this sort of thing and the excava- 
tions done by the explorers above mentioned have caused the 
fact to reveal itself in the most interesting fashion. Portions of 
these manuscripts which are in Europe are being slowly deciph- 
ered, and they are found to contain Sanskrit, which is, of course, 
familiar to students, and two other languages which are known 
merely as Central Asian languages now extinct. One has been 
deciphered by Dr. Hoernle, of Oxford, and he will in time, 
with such assistance as may come to him from other students, 
go over the whole mass. 

Das Alter der wirtschaftlichen Kultur der Menschheit, by Dr. 
Ed, Hahn,, represents a summary of the life-work of the au- 
thor in the history of primitive man, One of his main objects 
is to disprove the traditional idea of an evolution of the human 
race through the stages of hunter, herdsman or nomad, and 
agriculturist. Although these stages of culture have alternated 
at different periods in the history of primitive man, the results 
of modern ethnology no longer allow the acceptance of their 
universal succession in the order named. 

Dr. Hahn distinguishes two entirely separate forms of agri- 
culture among primitive people, by the names of hoe-culture 
and plough-culture. The former is the one found with primi- 
tive peoples all over the globe, while plough-culture is found 
exclusively with races possessing an old and highly-developed 
civilization. Many evidences furnish proof that in the parts of 
the world now given over to plough-culture, the latter was pre- 
ceded by hoe-culture in primitive times. The author furnishes 
evidence to the surprising fact that plough-culture has nowhere 
developed from hoe-culture, and he looks upon Babylonia.as the 
original center of plough-culture. He reasons that the founda- 
tions of plough-culture were twofold—the invention of the 
plough, .and ‘the putting the ox to it. The plough cannot have 
been the first vehicle to which the ox was put, as an animal 
which is yet to be broken in will never cut a straight furrow. 
The ox must have been accustomed to harness-work before he 
was made to plow—in other words, the chariot or the wheeled 
vehicle must have preceded the plow. 

Contents of The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
‘Jan., 1906: The Tea Duties, Sir R. Lethbridge—Facts of 
Interest and Curious Points in Mohammedan Law, C. D. ‘Steel. 
—yYork and, E. H. Parker.—Japan and the Peace, R. G. Corbet. 
—Some Hindustani Proverbs, Wm. Young.—A Plea for Com- 
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pulsory Education in Ceylon, A. G. Wise—Quarterly Report on 
Semitic Studies and Orientalism, Dr. E. Montet.—Emperor 
Babar in the Habibu-s-Siyar, H. Beverage—The Ring from 
Paipur, R. E. Forrest—The Pagannath Car Festival, W. Eger- 
ton.—The Yuman Expedition of 1875 and the Chefoo Conven- 
tion, H. A. Browne.—Correspondence, Notes, and News.—Re- 
views, Summary of Events in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 

“The Masai, their Language and Folklore,” by A. C. Holis, 
has recently appeared from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. In 
East Africa the Masai are clearly distinguished by their langu- 
age, customs, and appearance from the Bantu races, and equally 
clearly related to the Suk-Turkana and Nandi-Lumbwa. Sir 
Charles Eliot, who writes the Introduction, says: that the au- 
thor “thas, for the first time, made the grammatical system of 
the language coherent and clear,” and that the book “will ap- 
peal chiefly to the scientific world, and, perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Harry Johnston and Kraft’s works, is the most 
valuable contribution which has yet been made to the anth ropol- 
ogy and philology of the British possessions in East Africa. 

The work possesses excellent illustrations of the people, their 
manners and customs, a well-executed map illustrating the vari- 
ous provinces, in accordance with their language and folklore, 
‘and a copious index. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a fine quarto volume, with 
illuminated borders, containing specimens of Oriental type, from 
L’Imprimerie Catholique of Beyrouth, Syria. The specimens 
comprise Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic and 
Turkish, both with and without accents. One of our valuable 
exchanges is Al Machriq, a bi-monthly, devoted to sciences, let- 
ters and acts, and issued under the direction of the Reverend 
Fathers of l'Université St. Joseph of Beyrouth. The text is in 
Arabic. 

At a recent meeting of the managing committee of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome, held at Cornell Uni- 
versity, announcement was made that an endowment fund of 
$100,000 had been provided. 

The German Oriental Society has recently been excavating at 
‘Kasr, where they have uncovered the remains of a palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his father Nabopolassar. They have also 
found the remains of the palaces of the great kings of the later 
Babylonian empire. On the southern boundaries of the scene of 
‘this excavation were found remains of the walls of great 
Babylon, which will throw considerable light on the subject of 
the defenses of the capital city of lower Babylonia. 

The German excavations at Assur, about thirty miles below 
Mosul, have already brought to light 4,795 objects, of which 
many are of inscriptions from nearly every period of Assyrian 


history. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF SYRIA. 


On returning from a most interesting journey in Syria and the 
Lebanon, in the course of which we spent some weeks in Damas- 
cus and Baalbec, we arrived at a village overlooking the Plain of 
Coele, Syria, which lay like a ange green lake of emerald verdure 
at the foot of the hill on which the village is situated. 

On the opposite shore, so to speak, arose the great landmark, 
the giant Sheik, immortal Hermon, the mountain which the sweet 
singer of Israel used, to figure the blessing of unity, as whole- 
some and as beneficial as the “dews” which distill on that re- 
nowned peak. 

Our coming to Kab-Elias would by most people be considered 
a mere chance, for it was not in the itinerary we had mapped out 
for ourselves on starting, but I am persuaded that there was. no 
chance about it, and the more I think about it, the more I am 
persuaded that an all-directing Providence led us at that partic- 
ular time, to that humble village, in order that we might give 
to the world a secret that has been hidden for centuries, perhaps 
milleniums, and which in the fulness of time it was destined to 
be revealed. I am alluding to the sculptures which I discovered 
on two huge isolated boulders, one high up on the mountains, 
the other at the base on the border of the plain. Sunday School 
Times (Philadelphia) and other daily and religious papers have 
described them so fully that I presume it is now pretty generally 
known what the one I have called the “Bull Boulder,” from the 
fact that the principal figure sculptured on it isa bull, is like, al- 
though the heads of a cow and calf are traceable alongside of it 
and the head of a lioness in profile and the full face of a lion are 


' wonderfully distinct, together with a ram’s head; a winged fig- 


ure and probably three human heads on the upper section of the 
boulder. 


The other sculptured rock represents an armed female, a war- 


rior goddess. These huge limestone boulders, exposed to the 


inclemencies of torrential rains and summer heat, during thou- 
sands of years, are considerably worn but enough remains to éx- 
cite admiration for the wonderful composition, combination and 
execution what in their pristine glory must have been grand 
works of art. 5 
Archeologists have not yet had time to discuss the question of 
their antiquity, but it has been suggested that they a to the 
Sargonic period 3800 B. C., and show the influence of Baby- 


‘lonian culture on Canaantic art. 
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If they be not prehistoric they must at least have been sculp- 
tured when animal worship was prevalent and that would take us 
back at least five milleniums. ; 

The female figure holds a sword in her right hand and a spear 
in the left and although the upper part of the head is defective, 
she appears to wear a helmet. : 

This figure is doubtless a representation of Astreat, the goddess 
of passive fertility and of war, the wife of Amurru, who corre- 
sponds with the Syrian Hadad-Rimmon, the weather-god, repre- 
sented on the upper boulder as a “bull,” signifying generative 
power and active fertility. 

Whether we regard these sculptures from an artistic or arche- 
ological standpoint they are full of suggestion and their discov- 
ery at this time, when they are on the point of crumbling away, 
and cannot be expected to weather many more decades, let alone 
centuries, must be considered of no little significance and cannot 
fail to throw light on more than one problem in ancient religious 
and Oriental archzology. 


A NATIVE SYRIAN INDUSTRY—WEAVING. 


The native industries of Syria are fast becoming extinct, partly 
owing to emigration and partly owing to the introduction of for- 
eign goods; moreover native methods are being superseded by 
Franji (European) operations and it is therefore especially in- 
teresting to get a glimpse of one of the most picturesque and 
useful industries before it becomes a thing of the past. 

The village of Behfayia, about five miles from our mountain 
home, is the center of native-weaving for this section of Mt. 
Lebanon and a recent visit there afforded a favorable opportu- 
nity for witnessing the various operations. In former times cot- 
ton was grown and spun in different parts of the country, now, 
however, it is brought from Manchester in large hanks contain- 
ing 16 skeins apiece; thus at the outset the work is rendered 
' somewhat easier by having the native material all ready to hand. 

Let us observe the different processes from the very beginning. 

We must be up early enough to see the men leave their homes 
at dawn, or go to the workhouse, load themselves with bales of 
white thread, carry them on their backs to the fountain and dump 
them on to the ground by the stream. Each man now takes out a 
single skein, opens it and steps into the channel at a little distance 
from the spout and tucking up his baggy trousers into his girdle 
so that his legs are bare below the knee, he throws the skein into 
the pool of water, with its pebbly bottom, and commences to 
‘ tread on it. In a few. minutes he takes it out, squeezes it some- 
what, opens it and passing it several timies through his hands like 
a wheel, flings it with a great thud on to a smooth stone slab, be- 
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side him, he then gathers it up and thumps it again and again; 
thus he treats each skein. 

When the washing and thumping process is complete, he col- 
lects the damp skeins together and carries them to the dyer, where 
we will accompany him. The room is dark, narrow and oblong. 
Along the sides of three walls is an erection made of stones and 
mortar, covered finally with a species of plaster, into which say 
thirteen cauldrons, a foot and a half in diameter are embedded; 
five on either side and three at the farther end. Under each caul- 
dron about a foot from the ground is an aperture for the fire, so 
that the dyer can use as many or as few cauldrons at a time as 
his work in hand requifes. 

Several large earthenware bowls are on the floor. These have 
no doubt been used for mixing the dyes. An old man, sitting on 
a low stocl with a flat, smooth stone in his right hand is gtind- 
ing or smoothing some of the pigment against the bottom of 
the vessel; his help meanwhile is putting the skeins newly 
brought, into the dye, previously prepared. 

After drying, when dyed, the skeins are put through a kind of 
size, starch or rather paste, made by the women, by boiling flour 
and water together. The thread is now ready for putting on to 
bobbins. Accordingly all the women who own little hand wheels 
take it in hand and sitting before the doors of their houses guide 
the thread (from a little revolving frame onto which the skein is - 
thrown) on to little pieces of cane about six inches in length, 
turning the wheel with the right hand while they direct the thread 
with the left. The bobbins having been filled with variously col- 
ored threads, blue, red and yellow predominating, they are now 
ready to form the long thick skeins for the loom. For this pur- 
pose the bobbins are arranged in rows, on a kind of table-like 
stand studded with iron spikes a few inches apart, there are six 
rows, each containing say forty bobbins. A thread from each 
bobbin is passed through a hole in a perforated iron frame placed 
uprightly at the end of the stand, by an operator, who sees the 
threads when they break, etc. These, two hundred and forty 
threads, passing through individual holes (as through a sieve) 
are caught together in one hand by a second operator and directed 
on to an immense hexagonal wheel about twelve metres in cir- 
‘ cumference. 

This wheel, about six feet high, is a frame composed of six 
upright poles: attached to one in the center by bars or spokes and 
made to revolve by the operator (or by little girls inside, pushing 
it round) who place the thread at equal distances upon it as it 
revolves. 

These immense skeins are then taken off the wheel and put on 
a pole and placed horizontally between two trees or fastened on 
to a wall in the sun to dry. They are then cut and ready to be 
threaded into the heddles prepare by a woman who sits ofi the 
floor in front of a horizontal frame, netting the thread over a 
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piece of cane, a little oyer two feet in length. Each loom re- 
quires six heddles. ; 

. The long skeins (some twelve metres in length) are drawn 
over pulleys attached to a beam in the roof; weighty stones are 
fastened to the ends to keep them firm. The upper and lower 
threads are separated by lengths of cane and the individual 
threads are passed through a many toothed arrangement, like a 
comb, attached to the frame. 

The operator at the loom sits in front, opening the heddles by 
means of a treadle while he directs the shuttle and controls the 
cloth with his hands. 

The material woven in Bekfayia is striped “deema” of differ- 
ent colors, it, is strong and desirable. It is worn by men in the - 
Ghambaz, an upper loose robe extending nearly to the ankles. 
Women also wear it for common house dresses but it is rapidly 
going out of fashion for the more popular pretty and flimsy 
prints which attract the eye in every village as well as town- 


shop. 
* #* #@ 


THE MONUMENTS AND THE FALL OF SAMARIA. 


“Tn the ninth year.of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria 
and carried Israel away into Assyria.” 

In the 20th chapter of his prophecies, the prophet Isaiah speaks 
of a certain Sargon, king of Assyria, as having sent his field- 
marshal against Philistia, but up to the middle of the last century 
no mention or trace of this Sargon could be found in any litera- 
ture, or anywhere except in the 20th chapter of Isaiah: 

Jewish and Christian critics tried to identify Sargon, now with 
_ Shalmanesar, then with Sennacherib or Esar Haddon and others 
supposed Sargons to be a mere “ideal” king. 

Infidel criticism jeered heartily and declared that the mention 
_ of this Sargon by Isaiah was a discredit to the prophet, for since 
no other writer had ever heard of Sargon, this mention of him 
must be a mistake. In 1843 Emile Bossa began excavations at 
Khorschbad and in the words of Friedrich Delitzsch, a leading 
enemy of revelation. The very first Assyrian palace to be dis- 
covered was that of this Sargon, the conqueror of Samaria. | 

“Upon one of the magnificent alabaster reliefs with which the 
walls of the palace chambers were adorned, the very person of 
this mighty warrior conyersing with his field-marshal meets our 

e.” 
This alabaster relief is now on the Louvre in Paris, while an- 
other image of this long-lost Sargon has, strangely enough, been 
discovered at Larnasa, Cyprus, and transferred to the museum 
_at. Berlin and in the British Museum are Babylonian records 
which state that on the 12th of Tabiter, in the 5th year of Shal- 
manesar, Sargon succeeded to the throne of Assyria. 
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It is further learned from the monuments, that the empire of 
the Hittites which had defied Rameses the Great in the 13th cen- 
tury and the Assyrian kings during the centuries following re- 
ceived its death blow at the hand of this Sargon in 717 B. C. 

Thus it is now demonstrated to the satisfaction of everybody, 
that the prophet Isaiah made no mistake, though 50 years ago no 
other writer of antiquity could be found to support this statement 
of Isaiah xx. I. 

But our interest in Sargon is greatly aroused on grounds other 
than apologetics. For Shalmanesar IV, who began the siege of 
Samaria II Kings 17:3-5 did not live to see it ended and the ac- 
tual reduction of the capital of Israel was accomplished in the 
beginning of Sargon’s reign, the successor of Shalmaneser. 

This fact was doubted until lately, when two inscriptions of 
Sargon were found, which are the same in substance. 

The following is a version of the first: “I besieged the city 
of the Samaritans and I took it. I.took 27,280 of her inhabitants 
AND TOOK 50 WAR CHARIOTS WHICH I KEPT FOR 
MYSELF. I LEFT ITS WEALTH FOR MY SOLDIERS © 
AND I APPOINTED RULERS OVER HER IN MY BE- 
HALF AND I LEVIED ON HER THE TRIBUTE WHICH 
SHE PAID TO MY PREDECESSORS.” (comp. II Kings 17- 


3- 
Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. Mrs. GHosn-EL-HowlIe. 


LITERARY NOTES 


A yery interesting and truthful sketch of Spencer F. Baird, for 
a long time the head of the Smithsonian institute, by Mr. T. J. 
Cockerell, the University of Colorado, is contained in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for January, 1906. Also the four half-tone 
cuts representing the campus of the Tulane University and an 
interesting account of the British Association in South Africa 
with nine half-tone cuts. The magazine is well edited by James 
Cattell and holds to the same high standard of character as it al- 
ways has in the past. 

The annual Archzological Report for 1903, appendix for the 
Minister of Education of Ontario, cormtains an account of the 
relics, stone and copper, found in this region, among them a 
number of rude pipes, a few copper tools, several bone combs, 
‘butterfly ornaments, gorgets, arrow-heads. An article on who 
made the effigy pipes by Joseph D. McGuire, a flaring mouth of a 
trumpet is supposed to have been borrowed from the whites, but 
the imitation of annual forms is found from Ontario to Peru. 
The American Indian possessed copper artificially worked before 
the time of the discovery. 

Mr. John Murray, London, has recently issued China and Re- 
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ligion, by E. H. Packer, Professor of Chinese at the Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. Professor Packer endeavors to show that 
all religions are purely human institutions, the main double object 
of which has always been and is to account for the unknown, 
are to regulate the order of human life. While he does not for- 
mally state this view as his own opinion, yet one reading be- 
tween the lines cannot help come to the conclusion that they 
must really be the author’s view. The twélve chapters of the 
book are each in turn a historical retrospect of the twelve religions 
which have from time to time presented themselves for consid- 
eration to the Chinese mind. The overpowering influence of 
Taoism, upon many, if not upon all, of the later teachings is de- 
scribed in detail and the whole the Taoist classic is translated 
word for word in an appendix. The book is illustrated with pho- 
tographs, and it has a very complete index, which enables the 
reader to control facts and dates by back and counter references. 

The Report on Archeological Work in Burma for the year 
1904-1905, is divided into two parts, with subsections in each. 
Part I gives details of programmes carried out and of that pro- 
posed next year. Part II is a report of the works of restoration 
and preservation of important buildings, and sites of excavations 
and fresh discoveries. Under section 2 of this part there are the 
plans of Halingyi, Kalagén, Payagoén, or ruins of a pagoda, 
and Lamayangyi. There are also numerous appendices, contain- 
ing amongst them, lists of buildings of archzological, historical, 
or architectural interest, to be maintained, either by the Public 
Library Department or the Government. (Rangoon: Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 

Michel Revon, formerly professor of French Law at the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo, has written a book of over 200 pages, 
entitled, Le Shinn-Toime, which has for its objects to show that 
the Japanese had a genuine primitive religion, developed on the 
usual lines of Nature-worship, Animism, Hero-worship, Fetich- 
ism, etc., long before the arrival of Buddhism and Confucianism 
from China, via Corea, forced them to invent a special name for 
it. The name they then chose for their old religion was Shen- 
tao, or, in pure Japanese, Kami-no-michi, “the spirits’ (or gods’) 
road.” This purely Chinese mold first appeared in Japanese 
history in 586. M. Revon thinks that, if the ancient Chinese and 
the ancient Japanese religious ideas correspond, it is not because 
one was derived from the other, but because each developed on 
its own independent lines. He believes that the Japanese Shinto 
contains a moral code and is really a religion, though perhaps 
not in our Western sense—i. e., complicated by abstract meta- 
physics. Professor E. H. Packer; the Chinese scholar, considers, 
that as a study in religious evolution, M. Revon’s work is excel- 
lent, but as an attempt to deprive China of the honor of having 
created Japanese abstract thought it is of doubtful value. ‘This 
book is published by Ernest Leroux, Paris. 
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RECENT. EXPLORATIONS 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The decease of Sir Charles Wilson removes from us the chair- 
man of our Executive Committee and from the list of Palestine 
scholars one of its noblest names. As a young officer of the 
Royal Engineers he went out to study the water system of 
Jerusalem and to plan for its restoration: He was also con- 
cerned in the expedition to Sinai, the good results of which are 
set forth in Palmer’s “Desert of the Exodus.” From that time 
to the present, nearly forty years, he has been a close student 
of Palestine geography in general and of Jerusalem topography 
in particular. No one knew it better. At the same time he was 
so modest and cautious that he always expressed his views in a 
way to stir up no controversy and was in this respect a model 
which others might imitate to advantage. Indeed his conclu- 
sions were so gently put as almost to conceal his own convic- 
tions on mooted points like the Sepulchre. He was at the same 
time a fearless soldier and led the little band who reached 
Khartoum two days after Gordon’s death. I hope that the lesson. 
of Sir Charles Wilson’s love of truth will not be lost, and that 
all who are engaged in Palestine study will heed it, so that 
there may be no national prejudice and no ambition for personal 
fame to warp the judgment and degrade the tone of those who- 
come after him. 

Sir Charles Watson, also of the Royal Engineers and lately 
British Commissioner to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition,. 
has’ been made head of the Executive Committee, and he will 
bring to his office the deep interest which he has long felt in: 
this work and the courtesy which won so many friends for him: 
at Saint Louis. ; 

Casts of the two tablets tound at Gezer have been made and 
may be obtained of me for fifty cents each. They show a style 
different from the solid lettering of the Lackish tablet. 

Mr. Macalister is sure to be busy in the interval of awaiting 
the new foreman for Gezer and has made a visit to Marissa, 
with the result that something is added to our knowledge of the 


_ inscriptions, so that their meaning becomes more clear. His re- 


sults will soon be available. 

The Scientific American lately printed an editorial as to the 
Siloam tunnel, comparing it, on the authority of Professor Ber- 
tholet of Basle, to the Sainte. This is an exaggeration. A 
railroad tunnel of the present day is as accurafe in direction 
and all details as instruments of precision can make it. The 
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Siloam tunnel is uneven in height, varying from two to nine 
feet, and is tortuous in its course, showing apparently that er- 
rors were made soon after work was begun at either end, and 
it is really nearly twice as long as it would have been if it could 
have been held to a straight line. For that day.it was a won- 
derful work, but comparisons with modern work, however elo- 
quent, are hardly fair, since its engineering is of the most primi- 
tive type. The history of the exploration of this tunnel should 
be separately written. Three hundred years ago Quaresmius 
did not dare to enter, but he found a priest who was bolder and 
who went in some distance from either end. Our own Robinson 
did the same, but he marked his first goal and so knew when he 
reached it from the other side. Tobler explored it. Warren 
and Conder did thorough work, but the inscription was first de- 
scribed by Schick. 

Already in the ruins of the third city Egyptian scarabs 
occur, notably one of a king of the Sixth Dynasty. In the age 
of the fourth city they become plentiful along with other 
objects of Egyptian origin. At first they belong to the period 
of the Twelfth and Nineteenth Dynasties; as time goes on, 
they become Hyksos. Together with them have been found 
vases of diorite and alabaster, as well as mace-heads of 
Egyptian type, and a hippopotamus of terra-cotta. But the 
most important monument of Egyptian civilization is the 
stela of an Egyptian official, Amon-dudu by name, which 
appears to have been set up within the precincts of the high- 
wa itself. Like the earlier scarabs, it is of the age of the 

welfth Dynasty, and makes t clear that Egypt must already 
have claimed and exercised some sort of suzeranity in the 
south of Canaan. 

- Tron first made its appearance at Gezer in the latter period 
of the second Amorite city. It is not till we come to the 
city that corresponds in its remains with the Israelitish town 
which grew up on the ashes of the Amorite Lachish that it 
becomes at all plentiful. Bronze, in fact, long continued to 
hold its own, and while iron was used for agricultural imple- 
ments and nails, bronze was still preferred for weapons of war. 
The ironsmith, however, had been long in the land, and a 
furnace with remains of iron slag was discovered at Lachish 
under the bed of ashes. The Canaanites, as we read in the 
Old Testament, had their chariots of iron, and an Egyptian 
satire on tourists in Palestine in the time of Ramses II 
describes the traveler as going to the smithy of an ironsmith 
when his carriage had been damaged on the mountainous 
roads. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Honorary Secretary for U. S. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE OLDEST KNOWN BODY 


The Government of Egypt has agreed that the international 
Archeological Congress, which convened this year in Athens, 
shall hold its next convention in Cairo in 1907. The Khedive 
has consented to appoint a local committee of arrangements ; 
the Athenian committee, however, to retain the general man- 
agement. It is) also announced that the transactions of the con- 
vention held in Athens are to appear within the next few weeks, 
and are to be sold through the trade at an exceptionally low 
price. 

The oldest known body of any human being now reposes in 
the Egyptian gallery of the British Museum. It is the body of 
a man who was buried in a shallow grave hollowed out of the 
sandstone on the west bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt. This 
man must have hunted- along the banks of the Nile before the 
time of the earliest mummied king which the museum pos- 
sesses—before the time of Menes, who was supposed to have 
ruled Egypt at least 5000 B. C. There were previous to that 
time two prehistoric races, one the conquerers and the other the 
‘ conquered, from which sprang the Egyptian race of the earliest 
dynasties. It is with these remote stocks that this man has to 
do. Considering the condition in which he was found it is evi- 
dent that he was associated with a late period of the new stone 
age of Egypt. He was buried .in a characteristically neolithic 
grave and his neolithic pots and instruments of flint about him. 
There is, of course, no inscription of any kind on the pots, 
knives or grave, all having been made long before the invention 
of any written language. 

The Governor-General of Egypt has promulgated an ordi- 
nance by which the government exercises its right of possession 
of any archeological remains and antiquities discovered in the 
Soudan, comprising buildings, monuments, remains or objects 
of whatever age or people, which are illustrative of arts and 
sciences, industries, religion, history, letters and customs, and 
that were built, made or produced in the Soudan, or brought 
thereto prior to the year 1873 of the Gregorian calendar. Al- 
though the law is limited to the year 1873, the Governor-Gen- 
eral is further empowered to declare right of possession to any 
object whatsoever in, or attached to, the soil after that year. 
This decree will deal the death blow to the Egyptian “faker” 
and his nefarious traffic in coins, papyri, and other spurious 
antiquities, in the sale of which he plies a thriving trade during 
the winter season among the credulous tourists. 
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EDITORIAL ’ 
’ 
DAMASCUS THE MOST ANCIENT CITY. 


(See Frontispiece) 


Damascus is one of the most ancient cities in the world. It 
is also about the only city which has passed so many 
changes and is now classed among modern cities. | most re- 
markable feature about it is that the names of s@ many of the 
most noted Biblical characters were associated with it. 

According to Josephus, Damascus was founded by Uz, the 
son of Aram, the grandson of Shem and so was the great-grand- 
son of Noah. It is first mentioned in the Bible in connection with 
of the place. It appears to have been a Semitic settlement from 
an early date and was never occupied by the Accadians. In this 
respect it resembled Haran, the place from which Abraham mi- 
grated. There is a tradition that Abraham, after his departure 
from Haran, tarried at Damascus before his final departure for 
Abraham whose steward orservant was Elezer who was a native 
the Promised Land and was a “king of the place.” 

Little is known of Damascus until the time of David, though 
it is supposed that during David’s reign, the Syrians of Damascus 
came and slew Hadadezer, the king of Zobah, with whom David 
was at war. David, however, slew 20,000 men and became master 
of the whole territory. It appears that Rezin, who was escaped 
from Damascus at the time that David conquered it, afterward 
himself mastered all the city during the reign of Solomon and 
was an adversary of Israel all the days of Solomon’s reign. Rezin, 
a subject of Hadadezer, made himself master of Damascus and 
even subjected Samaria to his power; the Scripture says “Made 
himself streets in that city.” 

The next event jn its history was when Ben Hadad came at 
the head of thirty-two subject kings and made war against Ahab, 
the king of Samaria and was taken prisoner. The defeat and 
death of Ahab afterward encouraged the king of Assyria to ex- 
tend his dominion over Syria and Palestine. Hazael, a servant 
of Ben Hadad, afterward overran the whole territory east of 
the Jordan. He took Gath and even threatened Jerusalem and 
established ‘a suzerainty over Israel which continued during the 
reign of Ben Hadad. After this time the Assyrians from the 
valley of the Tigris made war in this direction. He, with Rezin, 
king of Damascus and Pekah, king of Israel, attacked Jerusalem. 
This attempt signally failed. Ahaz was obliged to seek protection 
from Tiglath Pilezer and became subject to him. The result 
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was, that Rezin, the king of Damascus, was slain and the king- 
dom of Damascus was brought virtually to an end. Isaiah and 
Azariah had prophesied Damascus “should be taken away from 
being a city and become a ruinous heap.” Jeremiah had de- 
clared “that Damascus is waxed feeble and that fear hath seized 
her.” “Anguish and sorrow hath overtaken her as a woman ia 
travail.” 

Damascus recovered her strength, however, and was re- 
built and during the Persian period became the most famous place 
in Syria. It is during the Christian era and in the days of Paul 
that Damascus became best known. In fact, it was because of 
Paul’s visit to Damascus that it is celebrated to this day. At that 
time there was a street which was called “straight.” It was so 
called because nearly all the streets of ancient cities, including 
those of Jerusalem, were very crooked. 

Damascus also was celebrated because of Paul’s escape from 
the city. He was let down from the wall. It was near Damascus 
that Paul had the most remarkable experience and was converted 
and changed from being persecutor to the most devoted disciple 
of Jesus of Nazareth. These are his words: “And it came to 
pass that as I made my journey and was come nigh unto Damas- 
cus about noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a great light 
round about me and I fell unto the ground and heard a voice 
saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? I an- 
swered who art thou, Lord? And he said unto me, I am Jesus 
of Nazareth whom thou persecutest. And they that were with 
me, saw the light and were afraid, but they heard not the voice 
of him that spake to me.” 

The most singular feature about the city is that the very street 
that was called “straight” remains to this day and the place in 
the wall from which Paul was let down in a basket and escaped 
is identified. 

The frontispiece illustrates these points and is worthy of 
study because of the associations with the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. 


THE RELIGION OF THE POLYNESIANS. 


The Journal of the Polynesian Society in an article by Lieut. 
Col. W. E. Gudgeon, says: There are traces of two religious 
systems, one of which is truly abstract in conception of the Deity. 
It attributes the existence of all things to the great god Io. The 
second is a conception in which the powers of nature are person- 
ified in the persons of certain anthropomorphic gods. According 
to the first, Io, the Supreme Creator, occupies a position s i 
to that of any other deity; he is the great originator, the “All 
Father.” It is claimed that he dwelt in the expanse and without 
habitation. It would seem that the name originated in the East 
for, among the ancient Egyptians, Io was the human goddess 
and among the Argives the Moon itself, ‘but the Maoris, for 
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reasons best known to themselves, have avoided all reference to 
this god. The Samoans ascribed to Tangaroa a divine power 
which the Maoris claimed for Io. At this period there was 
neither sea nor earth, but only a rock for foundation. Tangaroa 
is described as striking the rock which gave birth to the earth, 
and then to the sea. Subsequently it gave birth to the fresh 
water, the sky, immensity and space; then came a boy, a girl, 
a man, the spirit, heart, mind and understanding. To the Maori 
Tangaroa is merely one of the children of heaven and earth, 
and has jurisdiction over the sea only. Among the Greeks, Latins 
and Germans the earth invariably received the epitaph of mother, 
and we learn from the mythology of the first named people that 
Uranus (the heavens) cohabited with God and had issue Cronos, 
Oceanus, Hyperion, and the Titans, but he subsequently took 
to wife Rhea who bore him Hera, Hades, Demeter Poseidon, 
Zeus (the ruler of the upper world). It is moreover clear that 
the Greeks reverenced and personified the vault of heaven as the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Maoris hold that Papa-tu- 
a-nuken was the mother of the Gods, that is of a certain class 
of gods of which Rangi (the firmament) was the father. There- 
fore from heaven and earth sprang all things necessary to man, 
and incidentally man himself. 

In this myth, we have probably the germ of all religious sys- 
tems born of the awe and gratitude which must necessarily arise 
in the minds of a thoughtful and observant people, when con- 
templating the operations of nature. 

The religious system of the Maori does not in all cases follow 
that of the Aryan people, for they do not have any such rever- 
ence for the love and they give all credit to the Firmament Rangi. 

The Maori people hold that the man-god Tawhaki when as- 
saulted and apparently slain by his brother passed through the 
gateway of night and entered the palace of the shades, but had 
he passed the ancient ancestors, Rua-toia and Rua-Kumea, he 
could never have returned to the worid of light. Rua-Ki Pouri 
is the house of Meru the portal through which the disembodied 
spirit must pass into the nether world. The statues of this deity 
Maru asa breaker of the bonds of Hades, he shows the guar- 
dian of Hades, namely Remga from whence there could be no 
return. Mr. Gerald Massey, says a persistent Greek tradition 
asserts that the primitive abode of the Egyptian was in Ethiopia 
and mention is made of their ancient city Meroe. He adds also 
that the inhabitants of the city were called Sabeans. North of 
the Himalayan range tradition. has placed a mountain called 
Meru which is said to have been the birthplace of the Aryan 
people ;-it is also said to be the center of the universe surrounded 
by seven circles of rocks, and the pyramid of Cambodia especially 
the magnificent temple known as Nok-kon-Wat. The author 
thinks, that the same idea possessed the builders of the terraced 
pyramids of the Pacific. The great temple is built only on three 
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terraces but the ancient city had seven terraces in order to cor- 
respond with the seven circles of Meru. 

The Maori idea of the creation is peculiar. At first the people 
lived in darkness or in a dim twilight, for the earth was over- 
shadowed by the presence of the “All Father” the male principal. 
But the children of heaven and earth-had: reason to believe that 
light might be obtained provided they could permanently separate 
their parents ; accordingly Tane Mahuta with his back on mother 
earth and his feet planted firmly upon the heaven above, separated 
his parents while his brothers fixed the props to keep them forever 
apart. From this arose the war of Tawhari matea against his 
brothers, the war of the Titans. Winds, rain, hail and snow beat 
upon them, and they fled. Tangaroa fled to the sea, another son 
fled inland and transferred themselves to the giant trees of. the 
forest, another sought safety in the Tu-mata-menga, alone of the 
godlike descendants remained unmoved by this war of the ele- 
ments; he was exasperated by his brothers and he converted 
them into food ; hence it is that man even to this day eats the fruit 
of the earth and the fish of the sea. The Maoris believe that. it 
was the earth itself that caused man to return to the dust. 

All over the Pacific the name of Maro is suggestive of a future 
state. Their conception of Hades is that of a place of bloom 
rather than of punishment, the offenses of God are punished in 
this world and not in the world to come. But there was an ab- 
' stract body which has a life of its own independent and apart. 
It was that which survives the man after he has left this world 
and entered the world of shades. The Mahata is the power of 
thought, the reasoning faculty. Mauri is the vital spark and 
when a child has been baptized this mauri is sent for safe keep- 
ing to the eighth heaven. The Maoris hold that the sea has-a 
mysterious power of preservation. In this susamayy of the Maori 
religion, we find the traces of the old tradition of the flood.. The 
story is to the effect that the god-like race of beings who at: that 
period inhabited the earth, were unfit for the positions they occu- 
pied. The divinity therefore resolved to make man after his own 
image, using the clay of the earth to carry out his purpose. He 
built an altar in a place situated near the mythical home of the 
Maori people. He made an image of clay and imparted to it the 
power.of digestion, the circulation of the blood, the beating heart, 
and breathed into the nostrils of the clay, imparted the spirit. of 
_ life, and the clay became man. All that is godlike in man was 
derived from the breath. The Wairua is the astral body, which 
has a life of its own, independent of the earthy tenement. They 
have similar ideas on the subject of life-and death derived from 
the belief in the dual origin of man. The Maoris believe that they 
were something more than human; that we are the elder sons. of 
earth, 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART. 


A Hindu Drama Attributed to King Shuraka, Translated froin 
the Original Sanskrit and Prakrits, into English Prose 
and Verse. 
BY 
Arthur Wm. Ryder, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass., Instructor in Sans- 
krit in Harvard University, 1905. 

This book is Vol. 9 of the Harvard Oriental Series, which 
contains some of the greatest wotks of Hindu literature, 
philosophy and religion. The title is a strange orie and does not 
give any idea of the contents of the book. The book itself is 
also a strange one, for it bridges the distance between the new 
world and the old world. The English language is spoken in 
America and the sanskrit is spoken in India. It hardly seems 
possible that there should be any similarity between the two lan- 
guages, or between the modes of thought and styles of expres- 
sion which were peculiar to the ages so widely separated. Yet 
there are in the translation a great many phrases and expressions 
which would lead one to imagine that the book was written in 
the 19th century and in the western part of America. In fact 
the play, if it were introduced upon the stage, might be taken 
for one that was written for an American audience. The trans- 
lator says : 

The author of The Little Clay Cart,” Shudraka, has a cosmo- 
politan character. Nowhere else in the sanskrit drama do we find 
such variety. The characters are living men and women. The 
author draws on every class of society. He says: “he has en- 
deavored to preserve the form of the original, and given the mat- 
ter in English in the form of rhyme and stanza, but the most 
singular feature of the book is that there are so many expressions 
that are so common at the present day, and the cast of the char- 
acters is just such as interest modern audiences. The question is, 

comes this great similarity? Every one knows that the 
Hindu language belongs to the same great stock as our own, the 
Indo-European, and yet they are so different that there are very 
few whio read the sanskrit or are familiar with the type of mind 
or chatacter. The question arises where do such expfessioris as 
aré found in the book come from? Do they come from the orig- 
inal sanskrit, or are they introduced by the translator. We select 
at random a few of the expressions which will strike every one 
to be decidedly modern colloquial phrases to have risen which 
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were totally unknown to the Hindus. The Hindu might express 
his surprise by “goodness.” “man, you are crazy,” “out of the 
way, getitlemen, out of the way,” “This way, sir; come on little 
boy,” (page 36) and might be compared with some of the 
slang words. Catchy phrases which are common among the west- 
ern frontiers. A thousand lotuses that bloom by night reminds 
us of the Far East, but there are many expressions which remind 
us of the far West, such as “When you haven’t a copper left,” 
“I stood stock still and acted just like a post,” “Men learn from 
books, a little bit,” “Confound it,” “Who are you, anyway?” 

There are also allusions to elepharits and Brahmans, but there 
are also allusions to reed pipes and snare drums. There 
are golden caskets and lotuses, and bull carts, ivory portals, but 
there are also kitchens and cooks and quails and partridges and 
grave yards, apple trees and fences. The horse and the jack-ass 
are associated with the pea-cock and umbrellas. The drama has 
been compared to the plays of Shakespeare and the author rep- 
resented equal to Shakespeare but the title of “The Little Clay 
Cart” certainly lacks the dignity, and does not compare with the 
titles of any of Shakespeare’s plays. The language which was 
used is supposed to have been that which was common among 
the Hindus two or three thousand years ago, but the cast of 
thought is that of the present time. “The lack of money is the 
root of all evil,” “pride and tricks, lies and fraud are in your 
face” in this world mysteries or in the next, “a poor man is a man 
ashamed,” “too high thy love must not aspire,” “a tree of life 
to them whose sorrow grow” beneath its fruit of virtue breeding 
low,” “Oh! the rattle of din is a charming thing when you haven't 
a copper left,” “vou run to hell if they'll take you in.” 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS. 
Trapping, Trading and Indian Fighting by Wm. T. Hamilton 
(Bill Hamilton). Edited by E. T. Suber. With eight 
full-page illustrations by Charles M. Russell, New 
York. Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 1906. 

This is an autobiography of orie who became familiar with the 
frontier life at a time when the stages were running across the 
plains and when the Indians were in constant evidence, and when 
California was the great Eldorado and every one was talking 
about the gold. Thete are few such adventurers left in the coun- 
try and there is no particular demand for them. The book is 
full of reminiscences afd is nicely illustrated. We have the pic- 
tures of horses and buffalos and free traders and horse thieves 
and Pawnee horse thieves and ttappets, all come before us in 
quick succession. They are full of activity but they belong to a 
period which has passed away. 
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THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM. 


BY 
Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green, & Co, 39 Paternoster Row, 
New York and Bombay, 1905. 

The totem system has long been a subject of study by ethnolo- 
gists. Mr. Andrew Lang is regarded as good authority upon it. 
He says it is useless to look for the origin of totems among the 
“sports.” There are various theories in reference to it. One is 
that the earliest human beings lived in small groups, another is 
that the animal names were given by societies that worked magic. 
Another was ‘that the tribe had medicine men who could see 
visions. “Group marriage” also comes in for consideration. Be- 
lief in the spirits of primal ancestors is another cause. Belief 
also in reincarnation. Max Muller held that a totem was a 
clan mark. Mr. Hill Tout says to receive the name of an animal 
is to be under its protection, in a mysterious sense. Mr. Frazer’s 
theory is that totemism is found upon a prenatal impression that 
the mother is impressed with a mysterious movement, something 
that has passed into the body and is interpreted as the spirit of an 
animal, so the name is given. 

These different interpretations are interesting but it is not at 
all certain that they give the real explanation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Among the new books on Oriental subjects, published in 
England, are the following: 

Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, etc.: Handbook for Trav- 
ellers in. Sir Chas. Wilson. 8vo. 185. 

Korea and Her Neighbors. Narrative of Travel. Mrs. I. 
Bird Bishop. 8vo. pp. 344. 5s. ; 

An Eye-Witness in Manchuria. Lord Brooke. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—" Humor and Other Essays. J. Chatzner. 8vo. 

. s. 

The Drift of Buddhism from India to ae and Thibet. 

A History of Ottoman Poetry. E. J. W. Gibb. Vol. IV. 
8vo, pp. 364. £1 Is. 

China in Law and Commerce. T. R. Jeenigan. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narrative. C. F. Kent. 
8vo, pp. 538. 12s. 

Studies in Ancient Persian History. P. Kersharp. 8vo, pp. 
196. 3s. 6d. 

The Far East. A. Little. 8vo, pp. 342. 7s. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the 
—_ Museum. G. Margoliouth. Part 2, Folio, pp. 492. 
, 43_ 15s 

y Races of South Africa. G. W. Stone. 8vo. £1 Is. 
3s 
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